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2 A Rhyme of the Road, Etc. 


A RHYME OF THE ROAD. 


I bless that man whose kindness set 
These avenues of shade, 

And may his place in Heaven be yet 
By many a green arcade! 


The trees of Heaven are dark and wide; 
Sweet shade have they and full; 

Our God Himself at eventide 
Walks there in shadow cool. 


Now may He pause mid heavenly folk; 
Beckon that man and say: 
“Friend, they are good, the beech and 
oak 
You planted on a day.” 


And by his palm-tree and his well 
May angel faces lean; 
And may he hear Heaven’s sacring- 
bell 
From out a leafy screen. 


Now for the acorn smooth and round, 
And the beech-mast so small, 

His bed be made on the holy ground, 
Where dews of Heaven will fall! 


O may the River of Life flow soft 
Over its jewelled stones, 

And may the birds in boughs aloft 
Sing well their Lauds and Nones. 


Yea, be he keeper of those trees, 
And may he rest below, 

Who gives to weary folk such ease, 
This man of long ago. 


And may he shelter golden birds, 
And white lambs on the grass, 
Who tempers still for flocks and herds 
This sky of molten brass. 
Katharine Tynan. 
The Spectator. 


THE TRIUMPH. 


In the years that are almost gone, 
In the life that the gods approve, 
Three things I have never known: 
Anger, and Fear, and Love. 


Only, in storm-swept space, 
I have seen their work with the rest, 


The sweat on a lifted face, 
The wound on a sinking breast. 


And still as I measured the three, 

I have sworn with an equal mind, 
That they never should make of me 
The sport they made of my kind. 


But, now as the night comes near, 
And each man dreams at his door, 
And Anger, and Love, and Fear, 

Are things he will meet no more, 


I could wish I had met the three, 
Betimes, in splendor and strife, 

To have mastered them quietly, 
And drawn them into my life. 


For as long as the years go by, 
And the shadows pass and repass, 
Whoever comes where I lie, 

Will find their track in the grass; 


And the sun must with tears be wet, 

The knees of the Gods bent low, 

Before a soul can forget, 

The truths that it would not know! 
The Academy. G. M. H. 





LONELY. 


Turn where I will, I miss, I miss my 
sweet; 

By my lone fire, or in the crowded way 

Once so familiar to his joyous feet, 

I miss, I hunger for him all the day. 


This is the house wherefrom his wel- 
come rang 

These are the wintry walks where he 
and I 

Would pause to mark if a stray robin 
sang, 

Or some new sunset-flame enriched the 
sky. 


Here, where we crossed the dangerous 
road, and where 

Unutterably desolate I stand, 

How often, peering through the sombre 
air, 

I felt the sudden tightening of his hand! 


Round me the city looms, void, waste 
and wild, 
Wanting the presence of one little child. 
Elizabeth Rachel Chapman. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY.* 


“It seems hardly too much to say,” 
wrote Gladstone to Newman in 1866, 
“that we see before us an ever-growing 
actual necessity, in the world of 
thought, for a new reconciliation of 
Christianity and mankind.’’* After 
the lapse of more than a generation 
that reconciliation has not come, either 
in the world of thought or the world 
of life, and it might well seem as if it 
were more distant than in the middle 
of the last century. It is a significant 
fact that the last two or three series of 
Bampton and Hulsean Lectures, repre- 
senting the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, have been occupied with 
this fundamental question of the rela- 
tion between the Church and the world 
to-day, whilst the interesting and im- 
portant volume entitled Christ and Civil- 
ization shows that Evangelical Free 
Churches have their thoughts turned in 
practically the same direction. The ap- 
pearance simultaneously of such a clus- 
ter of books, representing not individ- 
uals but communities, is very instruct- 
ive. The sub-title of Mr. Peile’s 
Bampton Lectures is “An Inquiry into 
the apparent failure of Christianity asa 
general rule of life and conduct, with 
special reference to the Present Time.” 
Canon Hobhouse heads one of the most 
important chapters in his book with the 
startling title, “The Religious Chaos of 
To-day.” In his preface he roundly 
arraigns the whole “world-policy” of 
the Church which has obtained since 
the conversion of Constantine as “hav- 
ing a practical connection with our 


*“The Church and the World in Idea and 
in History.” Bampton Lectures for 1909-10, 
By Walter Hobhouse, M.A. (Macmillan. 1910.) 

“The Reproach of the Gospel.” Bampton 
Lectures for 1907-8. By J. H. F. Peile, M.A. 

Longmans. 1908.) 

“Social Relationships in the Light of Chris- 
tianity.” Hulsean Lectures for 1909-10. By 


W.E. Chadwick, D.D. (Longmans. 1910.) 


present distresses,” and holds that 
“the Church of the future is des- 
tined more and more to return to 
a condition of things somewhat 
like that which prevailed in the 
ante-Nicene Church.” Dr. Chadwick 
starts his argument with the imperative 
need for moralizing—by which he means 
christianizing-—the several relationships 
of our time, and his whole book is an 
indictment of modern society in Chris- 
tian countries as in some essential 
features un-Christian. The first 
words on Dr. Figgis’s first page, after 
the text, “He hath visited and re- 
deemed His people,” are,“‘Has He? That 
is the question we are all asking’— 
surely a tremendous assertion to make 
in a sermon before the University of 
Cambridge at the opening of the twen- 
tieth century anno Domini. And once 
more, if the volume Christ and Civiliza- 
tion is by its plan mainly concerned 
with the history of the past, the histor- 
ical survey is intended to induce a more 
searching inquiry into the conditions 
of the present, and Dr. Scott Lidgett 
on his first page assumes, with an air 
of calm, incontrovertible assurance, “It 
is undeniable that Christ's ideals have 
been but imperfectly apprehended even 
by the best of His followers, and have 
been largely misconceived by the ma- 
jority.” 
I. 

We have gathered these testimonies 
together—and their number could eas- 
ily be multiplied—not with a view to 
setting forth an alarmist description of 


“The Gospel and Human Needs.” Hulsean 
Lectures for 1908-9. By J.N. Figgis, Litt.D. 
(Longmans. 1900.) 

“Christ and Civilization.”” Essays by vari- . 
ous writers. Edited for the National Council 
of Evangelical Free Churches, 1910. 


ee on Church and Religion,” vol. ii, 
p. 89. 
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a “crisis” in the Church and a failure 
in modern Christianity. Jeremiads are 
as cheap as they are useless. Any one 
who pleases can gather statistics to 
prove anything, especially anything pes- 
simistic. All he has to do is judi- 
ciously to select his facts, and leave out 
all figures that do not harmonize with 
his original assumption that the times 
are evil and everything is rotten in the 
State of Denmark. The difficult thing 
is to discriminate wisely; and, while 
frankly facing the gravest problems 
in the relation between Christianity and 
the modern world, to discern the real 
factors of solution already evident, and 
follow them out in thought for the 
guidance of others. But it takes a 
- wise physician to diagnose the diseases 
of society, and a wiser still to detect 
the more subtle maladies of the 
Church. It was hardly true of Goethe 
—Matthew Arnold notwithstanding— 
that as “physician of the iron 
age’ — 


He took the suffering human race, 
He read each wound, each weakness 
clear; 
And struck his finger on the place, 
And said: “Thou ailest here, and 
here!” 


And if other Rosminis were to write 
other books on The Five Wounds of the 
Church, they would probably not agree 
in locating the bullets, and would cer- 
tainly not sign the same document as 
to the best way of treating the patient. 

It would be presumption in a mere 
ordinary practitioner to dogmatize 
where experts disagree. But the point 
of view of the present writer, rightly 
or wrongly, is that the very urgent 
questions concerning the relations be- 
tween the Christian Church and the en- 
vironing world of civilization to-day 
are not to be answered by any theory 
of “wounds” and “diseases.” The 
Church is not sick and the world is not 
dying. There are evils enough in both, 











and the Church, which professes to be 
able to cure the evils of the world, is 
not at the moment so successful as it 
would desire to be, or as its Master has 
promised it should be. There is a 
“crisis” of the Church, if only the word 
be not written with a capital C and a 
note of exclamation at the end of the 
sentence. Crisis means judgment, and 
the great issue of the twentieth cen- 
tury, of which the first decade has now 
almost imperceptibly slipped away, is a 
certain terrible testing as to whether 
the Church of Christ, as it is, can prove 
itself strong enough, and wise enough, 
to cope with the rush of new energy in 
the intellectual, social, and national life 
of our time. The Christians of to-day 
are not asleep or sluggish, they are not 
decadent or moribund; they are not so 
tainted with the evil spirit of the world 
that the old distinction between the two 
has disappeared and the salt has lost 
its savor. Perhaps Christianity, as 
represented by the Christian Churches 
of Protestant countries, never was so 
real, so active, or so earnest as it is 
to-day. But the times are perplexing. 
New formative forces are at work. 
These have so far changed the situation 
that neither the Church nor the world 
means the same thing as it did a gener- 
ation ago. Of course, every generation 
changes, but in this instance what 
seemed foundations have been removed, 
and in a very short time. The constitu- 
tion of society is altering. The chang- 
ing conditions of business, the multi- 
plied amusements of leisure hours, the 
fresh possibilities of locomotion, have 
put a new complexion upon men’s hab- 
its, and removed many of the old land- 
marks beyond replacement. Old tra- 
ditions have broken down, recognized 
standards of thought and conduct seem 
giving way. Scholarship is revolution- 
izing the study of the Bible. Conven- 
tional morality has lost much of its 
binding force through the very fact of 
its being called conventional. Wealth 
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is increasing; the hardships of the poor 
are not diminishing; claims on behalf 
of the multitude against caste and priv- 
ilege are being urged with a force that 
captures the conscience of mankind; 
and the ideals and hopes which used to 
be associated with the cause of Christ 
and the coming of the city of God are 
being transferred to theories of a re- 
constructed society, as more real and 
more practically helpful. Everywhere 
there is a cry—none the less clamant 
because often inarticulate, or even in- 
audible—What has the Christian 
Church to say to all this, and what is 
the Christian Church going to do? And, 
naturally, only a very confused answer 
can be heard. Not only is the Church 
a multitude which cannot answer for it- 
self, but leaders are more divided than 
of yore, and the only possible complete 
answer is the truism that a transitional 
age is an age of transition. If new 
needs are to be met, new methods must 
be employed, and both Church and 
world are feeling their way to a new 
synthesis of relation. 

This does not mean a fundamentally 
different relation. The Church is not 
the world, and the world is not the 
Church. If either is resolved into the 
other, the problem of their relation is 
ended. Dr. Figgis is perfectly right 
when he urges, in somewhat vehement 
tones, that “Christianity is unworldly. 
Alike in basis and nature, in motive and 
method, in ideal and result, the Chris- 
tian faith differs from all its rivals far 
more than it resembles them. 

Were it, as some ask, to be bereft of 
this ‘unworldly,’ irrational character, 
then it would no longer be worth either 
attack or adhesion.” But, granted that 
the Christian religion has a character 
of its own, fundamentally different 
from any that the world recognizes or 
admires, how is it to stand related to 
the world of our time, so that it may 
oppose without alienating it, attract 
and win it without any unworthy con- 


cession or compromise? The Church 
professes to be able either to lead, or to 
conquer, the world around it. Can it 
do so in the twentieth century, and if 
so, how? 

Il. 

The ambiguity which attaches to both 
words, “world” and “Church,” has often 
been recognized. In the New Testa- 
ment Xdguos is found with various 
shades of meaning, which may be re- 
duced to two: (1) the ordered universe, 
and (2) human society and the course 
of human affairs as alienated from God, 
and more or less actively hostile against 
God. The company of disciples were 
in the first instance gathered from out 
of a community with which they were 
sharply contrasted in spirit, in aims, 
and in method of life. Christ could 
as little have concord with Belial as a 
Christian with the world around him. 
From time to time the world sharpened 
this sense of opposition by keen perse- 
cution; and even when the citizen of 
the Roman Empire ceased to regard 
Christians, with Tacitus, as “enemies 
of the human race,” and when no blood 
of martyrs was shed to provide seed for 
the Church, the distinction between 
Church and world remained acute 
enough for the dullest to discern, and 
evolution by antagonism was for Chris- 
tianity the only mode of development 
possible. 

But the time came when this was not 
enough. This method of warfare was 
not to last for ever. Better than to op- 
pose the Roman Empire, whether suc- 
cessfully or unsuccessfully, was to win 
it. Better than to contend against cur- 
rent Greek philosophy was to assim- 
ilate and purify it. Great leaders of 
Christian thought like Clement and 
Origen essayed the one task, Con- 
stantine and the Fathers of the fourth 
century accomplished the other. The 
first general Council of the Church 
marked the moment when the Church 
had mastered the world, and when, as 
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some would say, it was effectually mas- 
tered by it. Grecia capta ferum vic- 
torem cepit. Some victories are won 
too dearly. Canon Hobhouse would 
date the decay of Christianity from the 
time when the first Christian emperor 
began to reign. He quotes, with ap- 
proval, William Law’s saying that “the 
world by its favors has destroyed more 
Christians than ever it did by the most 
violent persecutions,” and the funda- 
mental thesis of his lectures is that 
“a large proportion of our Christian- 
ity is little more than nominal,” and 
that this is very largely due to “defects 
of method and policy on the part of the 
Church in its relations with the 
world.” 

Without prejudging so difficult a 
question by agreeing with the Canon, let 
us rather say that in the time of Con- 
stantine the Church was brought face 
to face with a difficulty which has met 
her again and again in the course of 
history, and which in the opening twen- 
tieth century she is called once more to 
face. New conditions of civilization 
were being established, new possibili- 
ties and opportunities for the Church 
were opening: how should she meet 
them and deal with them? Whilst in 
the world, the Church was not to be 
of it; whilst using the world, Christians 
were not to abuse it—how was this 
principle’ to be realized when the 
Church became the ally of the State, 
instead of its foe or its victim? For 
the issue at Constantinople in the 
fourth century was not the final issue, 
nor was it the same as that which 
faced the Bishop of Rome in the West. 
As the centuries passed and a new Eu- 
rope was formed by the new races 
which first invaded and then trans- 
formed the Empire, a fresh test was 
applied to the Christianity of the early 
Middle Ages—as to whether the reli- 
gion of the time, altered indeed from 
that of the fourth century and still 
more from that of the first, had leaven- 


ing power enough to convert Goths 
and Franks and Lombards into good 
Christians, and whether such Chris- 
tianity really deserved the name. In 
the time of Charlemagne, says Dr. 
Hodgkin—and his remark is empha- 
sized by Canon Hobhouse—Saxons 
changed their religion wholesale, and 
“Christianity, or a@ religion which be- 
lieved itself to be Christianity, was 
triumphant from the Rhine to the 
Elbe.” 

The vigorous, and largely chivalrous, 
pagans of the early Middle Ages were 
less formidable foes than many that 
the Church had to encounter in the 
later mediseval period. The epoch 
when the Pope and Emperor, each in 
the fullness of his power, were engaged 
in perpetually recurrent warfare was 
that in which Christendom was at its 
zenith and Christianity at its nadir. 
Then came the new learning, and 
brought with it a new problem. Hu- 
manism was reborn in the sixteenth 
century, and the power of the young 
giant might either be resisted or util- 
ized by the old religion. In this case 
the problem was so difficult that Chris- 
tians could not agree in relation to it, 
and the Church, which had suffered 
from schisms before, was rent by a 
lateral cleavage between South and 
North that has never since been bridged 
over. How to deal with the new na- 
tionalism was as difficult a question as 
how to deal with the revival of learn- 
ing. When the Revolution came in 
France, it hurled itself as much against 
the Church as against the State of the 
ancien régime, whilst in this country, as 
Lecky and others have pointed out, the 
Evangelical revival of religion made a 
civil revolution unnecessary and im- 
possible. 

These passing glimpses of Church 
history have been taken only to show 
that the difficulties which face the 
Church of Christ at the opening of the 
twentieth century are not essentially 
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new. Moral and_ spiritual earth- 
quakes have taken place before in the 
history of the Church, and the very 
foundations have been so shaken that 
men said they could never be estab- 
lished again. But the gates of Hades 
have not prevailed over Christ’s Eccle- 
sia, which He has built, and is still 
building, on a firmer rock than those 
who claim to be Peter’s successors can 
supply. The work which Christ’s 
Church has been called repeatedly to 
accomplish under ever-changing condi- 
tions is before her again to-day. Some 
would persuade us that the demands 
made upon her strength are more ex- 
acting and severe than ever before; but 
the twentieth century is not essen- 
tially different from other centuries, 
and the task set before Christ’s fol- 
lowers is always a little harder than 
they can accomplish. That is neces- 
sary if there is to be progress, and if 
progress can only be realized by divine 
strength. 

But the charge of “failure” is urged 
by thousands of unbelievers in Chris- 
tianity outside, and now we find it 
echoed by responsible teachers inside 
the Church. “Ineffective as a guide 
and motive of conduct,” says Mr. Peile; 
the kingdoms of this world should long 
ago have been overthrown, and our 
Christianity ought to make us far bet- 
ter men and women. “For the failure 
of Christianity, both in the Middle 
Ages and at the present time,” echoes 
Dr. Chadwick, “a single and sufficient 
reason may be given: Christianity was 
not then, it is not now, given a fair 
trial.” In a suggestive note he adds 
that the charge of failure must be a rel- 
ative and not an absolute one. The 
aggregate of Christian influences at 
work, and the volume of valuable re- 
sults achieved, are very great. A pub- 
lic opinion prevails in this and in other 
countries which is becoming “more and 
more penetrated with the Christian 
spirit and with Christian ideals,” and it 


only exists today in consequence 
of the patient, indefatigable, self- 
denying efforts of multitudes of 
faithful disciples of Christ in past 
generations. None the less, a meas- 
ure of failure has to be acknowledged 
which often brings shame to the cheek 
of an advocate of Christianity, as he 
finds it impossible to refute the taunt 
of the unbeliever, or deny the facts 
on which it is based. The process of 
inquiry into the present-day compara- 
tive ineffectiveness of the Christian 
Church in the midst of the world may 
be humbling, but it is very wholesome, 
and it forms the first necessary step 
towards improvement. 


III. 

We have already referred to the lec- 
ture in the last Bampton series headed 
“The Religious Chaos of To-day.” The 
lecturer does not apologize for the ti- 
tle; he seeks to justify the phrase, ex- 
plaining it to mean a state “in which 
diversity of belief, disunion, lack of au- | 
thority, absence of discipleship and en- 
thusiasm, nominal Christianity, and 
the want of any clear distinguishing 
line between the Church and the world 
are marked features.” He says, “Be- 
lieve me, I have used this title not 
from any wish to indulge in a sensa- 
tional headline, but because I believe 
that the description corresponds to the 
facts.” One of the features of the 
chaos referred to is the variety and dis- 
cord of religious opinion in Christen- 
dom. Not only are there serious di- 
vergencies in different nations, but con- 
flicting religions called by the same 
Christian name contend with one an- 
other in the same nation and the same 
district. In England and the United 
States alone there are “over 150 reli- 
gious bodies forming nearly 30 groups”; 
and, what is more serious, tens of thou- 
sands of nominal Christians rejecting 
fundamental portions of Christian doc- 
trine, or accepting at their own sweet 
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will only such portions of its moral 
code as they may be pleased to approve. 
Only a fraction of a professedly Chris- 
tian nation like our own professes 
membership in any Christian Church, 
and it is to be feared that only a frac- 
tion of these are members in earnest. 
“Membership without obligation” is a 
phrase borrowed from the Bishop of 
Birmingham, and emphasized by Canon 
Hobhouse as indicating the greatest 
weakness of the Church of England to- 
day, and as working more mischief 
even than party spirit and divisions, 
dangerous as these are. “The Church 
is being utilized to a large extent as a 
machine for christening, marrying, and 
burying the population’; the majority 
of Englishmen “describe themselves as 
Churchmen, merely because there is an 
Established Church, and they do not 
definitely belong to any other body.” 
Four-fifths of the population of Greater 
London were proved at the last census 
of attendance at religious worship to 
be at least indifferent, if not hostile, to 
all forms of public worship. The pres- 
ent Archbishop of York has pointed out 
that in certain large centres of labor 
“only 1 per cent. of workmen admitted 
that they belonged to any Christian 
body.” The official figures in the 
Church Year-Book for 1910, says the 
Bampton lecturer in a painfully in- 
structive note, show that “the percent- 
age of Easter communicants to the total 
population varies in the different Eng- 
lish dioceses from a little over 4 per 
cent. in the case of Durham and Birm- 
ingham to just under 14 per cent. in 
Hereford. For the whole country it 
could hardly exceed 7 per cent., and the 
percentage of regular communicants 
would be far smaller.” In dealing 
with the falling off in the supply of 
eandidates for ordination, Canon Hob- 
house allows for financial difficulties 
on the one hand, and doctrinal difficul- 
ties on the other, but he adds, “The 
chief cause, I am persuaded, is lack of 


interest.” * The sketch which he gives 
of the youth trained in a Christian 
home, a Christian school, and a Chris- 
tian university, growing up with a 
standard of honor, a code of morals, 
and a sense of duty, but with no living 
interest in religion, is only too famil- 
iar. How can such a lad seek for Holy 
Orders, and would it be well if he did? 
“Religion, as it has been presented to 
him, has never gripped his heart or his 
will; it has given him neither an in- 
tense personal love for Christ, nor a 
keen sense of obligation to a divine 
society.” 

It may be said that against this 
weakening of the sense of membership 
and its obligations is to be set the dif- 
fusive influence of Christianity, which 
has gone so far to create a Christian 
atmosphere, or public opinion, in this, 
and in other lands. This is true, and 
in its place important. But if we 
would understand how much, or rather 
how little, this leavening influence has 
pervaded the social and national rela- 
tionships of some of the foremost Chris- 
tian countries, it would be necessary to 
follow Dr. Chadwick into his searching 
analysis of the social conditions of our 
time. Selecting five representative re- 
lationships—family, commercial, pas- 
toral, civil, and international—he shows 
what are the moral standards in these 
several departments set up in the Old 
Testament, and afterwards in the New, 
pointing out how imperfectly moralized 
these relationships are in our own coun- 
try to-day. Dr. Chadwick does indeed 
contend that none but Christian influ- 
ence can ‘accomplish the rectification 
and eievation of standard necessary, 
but the existence of the need in itself 
constitutes a grave indictment. Dr. 
Scott Lidgett, again, while admitting, 
very justly, that “it is Christianity 
more than any other influence which 
has elevated the social condition of the 


2 The italics in these and in all other cases 
are those of the original writer. 
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people into a problem,” points out how 
serious that problem at the moment is, 
and how loud is the call made upon the 
Christian Church to do its best to solve 
it. The essays in Christianity and 
Civilization show, in some respects more 
effectively than it has ever been shown 
before, how profound a moral influ- 
ence upon society has been exerted by 
the Church of Christ at leading epochs 
in the past—in the Greeco-Roman world, 
the Roman Empire in its decline, the 
civilization of the new nations, the 
Middle Ages, and so forth, till our own 
times. But the record is used as a 
summons, as a trumpet-call. Such a 
history is intended to be a stimulus, 
and if anything could prove a greater 
incentive to effort than the remem- 
brance of success in the past, it would 
surely be the intense urgency of the 
need in the present. 

For both the needs and the possibil- 
ities of the present situation are such 
as have never presented themselves 
hitherto. Nations and societies are 
more self-conscious—or shall we say, 
more conscientious?—than they were; 
knowledge of existing evils is more 
complete than in past ages, and the 
sense of shame for them keener and 
deeper. Further, the world is shrink- 
ing, all men are becoming more cosmo- 
politan, and are beginning to think in 
terms of the needs, not of a parish or a 
state, but of a race. Further, the 
stage of development that the Church 
has reached makes it possible for it to 
undertake tasks to which in earlier 
ages it was unequal. If it is true— 
as all the writers whom we have 
quoted are convinced, and we are not 
by way of arguing the question—that 
the social a#nd commercial life of the 
foremost “Christian” nations of to-day 
is largely ruled by principles antago- 
nistic to the fundamental precepts of 
Christianity, and “it is so difficult to 
live a Christian life in the midst of it 
that few men even try,” then a chal- 


lenge is thrown down by the world to 
the Church which can only be neglected 
on peril of overthrow and extinction. 

It has been freely said of late that 
the remarkable awakening of China 
constitutes an opportunity for the 
Church of Christ which must be taken 
advantage of within the next five years, 
and may not recur again. More than 
one Chinese speaker at the Edinburgh 
Missionary Conference emphasized this 
point. May it not be said that some- 
thing very similar is true in this and in 
other European countries? The men- 
tion of an exact number of years may 
be too precise and the prophecy regard- 
ing the future vain, for the ways of 
Providence are beyond our calculation. 
But it is unquestionably true that the 
movements of the body politic in many 
lands to-day constitute at the same time 
a loud call to which the Church should 
be prepared to listen, and a great op- 
portunity which it should be prepared 
to embrace. The books of the Sibyl 
are being offered; even now some of 
them are being burned, and the same 
price demanded for a steadily diminish- 
ing number. We have reached one of 
the nodes in the intersecting orbits of 
the Church and the world, at which the 
action of the Church becomes unspeak- 
ably important, both for itself and for 
the perishing world that it was sent to 
save. 

A dim sense of the importance of the 
epoch is in the air. Hence the pro- 
duction of many such books as those 
whose names stand at the head of this 
article, and the writings of men like Pea- 
body and Rauschenbusch and Shailer 
Mathews in America. The world may 
seem to be indifferent to religion; it 
would be truer to say that it is indif- 
ferent to the presentation of religion 
made by many of the Churches. It 
may not long directly for God, but it 
longs for many things which only a 
right relation with God can furnish. It 
longs for deliverance from itself and 
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from the bondage of evil which en- 
thralls it. It longs for leadership such 
as it cannot find within its own bor- 
ders, without which it cannot make its 
way from Egypt to the Promised Land. 
It longs for a liberty it cannot reach, 
and a brotherhood the secret of which 
it seeks in vain to discover in the 
State or the Trade Union, in political 
economy, or the latest theory of the 
latest type of sociology. Can a basis 
for it be found, as one writer expresses 
it, “in some fundamental human rela- 
tionship so independent of the acci- 
dents of life as to be capable of appeal- 
ing to all men everywhere, and inciting 
them to greater efforts for themselves 
and a more spontaneous recognition of 
the rights of others”? This is exactly 
what Christianity professes to do, and 
what friends and foes alike are assert- 
ing it has not sufficiently succeeded in 
doing already. Are the resources of 
the Church of Christ exhausted? If 
not, how is an application of her splen- 
did and inexhaustible reserves to be 
realized ? 
IV. 

If we turn to ask, What is to be 
done? What ought to be the relations 
between the Church and the world in 
our century, and how are they to 
be attained? it is obvious that only gen- 
eral answers can be given, indicating 
ideal aims rather than a detailed pro- 
gramme. 

To begin with, we must distinguish 
between the Church and the Churches. 
In the foregoing pages the Church of 
Christ has been treated as one, whereas 
in this country its branches are many, 
and hardly anything worth calling co- 
operation between them has been se- 
cured. ‘The problem wears a different 
aspect for the four great classes of 
Churches now existing in Great Brit- 
ain: (1) the Anglican, representing Bpis- 
copal government; (2) connectional 
Free Churches, like the Presbyterian 
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and Methodist; (3) autonomous Congre- 
gational Churches, like the Baptists 
and Independents; (4) the Roman Cath- 
olics, who in this country are Dissent- 
ers. Canon Hobhouse writes from the 
Anglican point of view, and has much 
to say concerning Disestablishment and 
the formal membership which is unhap- 
pily too characteristic of the Church of 
England to-day. One of the first lines 
of action suggested by him for the im- 
provement of the present position is, 
“We must work in the direction of re- 
union,” and indications are given of a 
growing desire for unity manifested in 
our times. None would welcome such 
signs more than the present writer, but 
to spend time and strength upon proj- 
ects of corporate reunion at present 
would be worse than waste. Just as 
Romanists excommunicate Anglicans 
on the basis of an ecclesiastical the- 
ory, so do Anglicans excommunicate— 
in the sense of excluding from com- 
munion—non-Episcopal bodies as such. 
The schismatic temper is exhibited to- 
day by those whose ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions prevent them from recognizing as 
Christians in every sense of the word 
communities which exhibit to the full 
the presence and power of the Spirit, 
whose success in Christian work is pa- 
tent and predominant, but which 
cannot be recognized as Churches 
because they have no bishops, and 
eannct claim to be “in the Catholic 
succession.” 

Corporate reunion on the basis of ab- 
sorption is utterly out of the question, 
and for many reasons friendly co-oper- 
ation is a more practical ideal to aim 
at until a greater breadth of vision and 
of Church theory be attained on 
all sides. As a matter of fact, even 
co-operation in anything beyond im- 
proved sanitation and loyal addresses 
to the King seems difficult to secure. 
Free Churches have no difficulty in in- 
ter-communion, but beyond this it 
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seems impossible at present to go. It 
should be clearly understood, however, 
on all sides that friendly interchange of 
views, with the object of securing a 
more complete mutual understanding, 
ought to be welcomed and promoted by 
all Christians in the spirit of loyalty to 
their Master. 

Leaving this thorny question on one 
side, let us address ourselves to the 
problem of the mutual relations be- 
tween the Church and the world to-day. 
It may be said that the Church has al- 
ways a twofold duty to the world—that 
_ of opposing its falsehood and evil, and 
that of recognizing its capacities, at- 
tracting its interest, gaining its 3ym- 
pathy, and winning it for Christ. 
These may be described as the inten- 
sive and the extensive, or the concen- 
trative and diffusive sides of the 
Church’s influence. To maintain the 
due balance between these is not easy. 
If the second be neglected, the Puritan 
idea of the Church as a garden en- 
closed, a fountain sealed, may be real- 
ized with disastrous results. But if 
the first be not duly maintained, and 
the Church be not zealously loyal to its 
own high calling, the leaven becomes 
lost in the meal, and the distinctive 
purity of the Christian stream disap- 
pears in a turbid flood of worldly con- 
formity. Undoubtedly the first duty 
of the Church is the maintenance of 
its own essential characteristics, in doc- 
trine, spirit, character, and conduct. 
This need not be carried out in pharisaic 
fashion, but unless it is done, the very 
leverage by which the Church hopes to 
raise the world is lost. Hence one of 
the most formidable evils of the pres- 
ent time, that which lies at the root of 
the ineffectiveness so generally com- 
plained of, is the evil of nominal Chris- 
tianity, or what has been called “mem- 
bership without obligation.” It is not 
peculiar to any branch of the Christian 
Church. The Anglican feels it most 
acutely. Canon Hobhouse asks, “Are 
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we right, under our new conditions, in 
allowing membership in the Church to 
mean little or nothing, and churchman- 
ship to be confused with citizenship?” 
It is not very long since Lord Salisbury 
acknowledged that “there is no disci- 
pline in the Church of England,” and 
in this he referred to the clergy and 
their beliefs and ritual practices, as 
well as to the laity and their facile and 
meaningless “membership.” The con- 
ditions are somewhat different in what 
are known as Free Churches, but they 
would acknowledge the exceeding diffi- 
culty of maintaining a high and pure 
standard of membership, so that none 
should be excluded from their several 
communities who ought rightly to be 
included, and—a much more difficult 
task—none should be accounted mem- 
bers but those who fittingly belong to 
the true body of Christ. 

The form which this difficulty takes 
in the Wesleyan Methodist Church is 
well known by those who belong to it, 
and its importance is more or less rec- 
ognized outside. It is only in form 
that it differs from the problem which 
has beset the Church of Christ from 
the first. In times of adversity, when 
hardship and persecution form a fine 
sieve which excludes unworthy mem- 
bers, the difficulty hardly appears. But 
with ease and prosperity, as adherents 
multiply, the number of nominal Chris- 
tians grows out of all proportion to the 
number of real ones, and that state of 
things begins from which the Church 
at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury is more or less suffering in all 
countries. The Bishop of Birmingham 
says that “what we want is not more 
Christians, but much rather, better 
Christians.” There comes a time when 
strength is gained by the diminution of 
numbers. Gideon’s reduction of his 
army from 22,000 to 10,000, and from 
10,000 to 300, was the secret of his suc- 
cess in the campaign against Midian. 
But the policy that may be applied to 
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an army can hardly be applied to a 
Church. Cromwell, by establishing his 
“godly discipline,’ made a band of 
Ironsides out of a country rabble. But 
neither “Pride’s Purge” nor the other 
severe measures by which he attempted 
to sift and improve the House of Com- 
mons could effect an end which such 
means were obviously unfitted to se- 
cure. A wholesale writing off of names 
from a Church roll and the drawing up 
of stringent rules for those who are re- 
tained will not secure fidelity and vic- 
tory. The weapons of the Church’s 
warfare are not carnal, and spiritual 
means only will secure spiritual ends. 
“Worldliness” is an atmosphere which 
cannot be shut out by walls and fences. 
Zeal and fervor cannot be manufac- 
tured by regulations which profess to 
shut out the indifferent and half- 
hearted. 

But concentration is needed. Unless 
it can be secured, the loose, undisci- 
plined crowd of nominal Christians 
will hamper the movements and nullify 
the influence of the inner core of faith- 
ful and zealous disciples. Every 
Church must face its own difficulties 
and take its own course. But that 
Church will succeed the best, not 
which has the most money, or the high- 
est prestige, or the largest numbers, 
but which can most completely impress 
itself on the world as informed with 
Christ’s Spirit and fitted to do His 
work in His way. “Men have not got 
tired of Christianity,” said Mr. Gilbert 
Chesterton the other day; “they have 
not had enough Christianity to get tired 
of.” It is the old story. Christianity 
for every age means the Christians 
who represent it. The religion is not 
to blame for the failures of those who 
profess its faith. But men of the world 
can only judge of the Christian religion 
by the Christians who are around them: 
and when nominal Christianity, or what 
used to be called “formal religion,” 
tends to supplant the real thing, it is 
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time for an influx of new life, as well 
as a strengthening of the things that 
remain, that are ready to die. In the 
present generation every Church must 
set its own house in order, and happy 
is that community which has the grace 
of true penitence and humility, the 
readiness to face and acknowledge its 
own serious deficiencies, and which sets 
to work to remedy them. Forms and 
orders and organizations are ready in 
abundance, not to say superabundance; 
it is the spirit to fill them that is lack- 
ing. And whilst that must always be 
the work of the Holy Spirit of God, He 
works precisely in proportion to the 
earnest desires and efforts of His peo- 
ple. 
V. 

Two other points of great importance 
demand a fuller consideration than can 
here be given them. One concerns the 
conservation and spread of the Chris- 
tian faith, the other the moulding of 
social and national institutions by the 
Christian spirit. The cry which really 
causes alarm is not “The Church in 
danger,” for ecclesiastics can usually 
take care of themselves; but when re- 
ligion is in danger, it is time to be 
afraid. In our time, the very truth of 
Christianity itself as a historical reli- 
gion, and of supernatural religion gen- 
erally, is more than questioned. Mr. 
Peile speaks of “the widespread and 
profound indifference to dogma’”’—we 
should prefer to say Christian doctrine 
—“‘as the guide and motive of action.” 
Dr. Figgis describes the “resolute and 
widespread attempts that are being 
made now, as at other times, to re 
duce Christianity to a religion purely 
rational and non-mysterious.” These 
attacks upon supernatural Christianity 
are too often met by a well-meant but 
misleading readiness to make conces- 
sions in order to win adherents, and 
Christianity is emptied of its very 
power as a religion by a relinquishment 
of its characteristic teaching in order 
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to meet the Time-Spirit half way. 
Weakness of this kind neither disarms 
nor conciliates. There is a mode of 
lightening of the ship by casting out 
useless lumber which may save it from 
running on the rocks, but to cast out 
the cergo for the sake of which the 
voyage is made will in this case save 
neither cargo, nor vessel, nor sailors. 
A re-casting of the forms in which the 
Christian faith has been expressed is 
one thing, a desertion of its essential 
principles is quite another. The world 
will neither respect a Church, nor be 
drawn to a Church, which, in order to 
win the adhesion of men who only half 
believe in religion at all, surrenders 
the very secret of its power and useful- 
ness. 

The aspect of our subject which for 
many has thrown all the rest into the 
shade is that influence of the Church 
upon society which seeks directly to im- 
prove social institutions and relation- 
ships. So much attention has been 
given to it during the last ten or twenty 
years that it is often taken for granted 
that the “social service” of the Church 
is its main function in our day, the task 
especially pertaining to the early part 
of the twentieth century. So complex 
a subject cannot be discussed at the 
end of an article. But it is possible in 
a few sentences to make our own posi- 
tion clear, and to express the conviction 
that before long it will be seen to be 
the only permanently tenable one. We 
are fully in sympathy with Dr. Chad- 
wick when he points out the markedly 
un-Christian character of many of the 
principles by which family life and 
commercial and social life iu our time 
are regulated, and we share his deep 
conviction that only Christianity can 
satisfactorily moralize these relation- 
ships. We hold, therefore, that it is 
part of the imperative duty of Chris- 
tian citizens to bring Christian princi- 
ples to bear upon all departments of 
social and national life. But this must 
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be done either in their private ca- 
pacity or by friendly union for the pur- 
pose, not by the organization of the 
Church as such. 

The reason for this is twofold. One 
is, the controversial character of the 
region in which social, economical and 
political questions are discussed. It 
is so easy for those who agree on eth- 
ical principles to differ radically as to 
their application. For a Church to 
identify itself with the moral teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount is one 
thing; for it to adopt as its own the 
economical position of Tolstoi, or of 
Capitalism, or of the Labor party, is 
quite another. The second reason is that 
if the spiritual energy of the Church, as 
such, is diverted into what is known 
as social service, there is at least seri- 
ous danger lest its main work should be 
comparatively neglected. It is replied 
that the housing of the poor is as truly 
a Christian work as defending the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and when the duty 
of the individual Christian is concerned, 
the former may be more incumbent 
upon him than the latter. But the 
Church is organized for certain pur- 
poses. It has only a limited amount 
of energy to bestow upon any of them 
—how limited, painful experience 
shows. If in the meetings of the 
Church, in the enterprises of the 
Church, in the thought and preaching 
of her ministers and the occupations of 
her members, these important subjects 
of social relationships are to have an 
integral place, the character of Church 
life will be modified and its primary 
functions displaced. The very at- 
tempt thus to realize what is called ap- 
plied Christianity would rend many 
Churches in pieces—but let that pass. 
It is the work, as we hold, of the 
Church as such, not to carry out social 
reforms, but to prepare the men whose 
business is to carry them out, and pre- 
pare the atmosphere of public opinion 
which alone can make it possible for 
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them to be successful. The Church 
will not influence the world by ceasing 
to be the Church, or by undertaking 
work which belongs to christianized so- 
ciety. It is her business to produce 
and prepare a body of Christian citi- 
zens who may then be trusted to illus- 
trate in the world the principles of ac- 
tion with which nothing but Christian- 
ity can inspire them. 


VI. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the 
whole matter? Nothing is wanted by 
the Church of the twentieth century 
but a truer and deeper religion, and 
nothing else will suffice. The influ- 
ence of the Church upon the world is 
an exact reflection of her own religious 
life. As the alchemists of the Middle 
Ages found in their crucibles just so 
much gold as they had themselves put 
in to experiment upon, so the religious 
effect produced by Christians in any 
age is directly proportioned to the na- 
ture of the religion enjoyed. The Church 
is sent into the world to witness, , but 
what if its members have nothing to 
witness to? Churches that depend upon 
forms and decry experience cannot be 
expected to realize results which spring 
directly from an ability to say, “What 
we have heard and seen, with confi- 
dence we tell.”” Churches whose time 
is spent in perfecting organization must 
not be surprised to find that they are 
provided with elaborate machinery 
that lacks adequate driving power. 
Churches that undervalue social right- 
eousness will deservedly lack weight 
and influence, as will those (if any such 
there be) the time of whose ministers 
and members is so far spent in organ- 
izing semi-political activities that the 
heart of their religious life is eaten out. 
The London Quarterly Review. 
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It is the merest truism, yet like 
many truisms it needs repeating, that 
every Church possesses just so much 
influence on the world as it deserves. If 
the highest kind of influence is lacking 
there is no magic way of securing it, 
but only the old-fashioned one of enjoy- 
ing and living the highest kind of life. 
And this highest life is not to be at- 
tained by rules of Church discipline: 
When, as a result of many complex, 
conspiring causes, the temperature of 
religious life runs low, there is no cure 
but to re-kindle it at the one celestial 
Fount of light and heat. If the many 
are not agreed to seek this, the few 
must show them the way. One or two 


are enough, to begin with. They will 
not long remain one ortwo. Fire soon 
spreads when it is real. There is re- 


deeming energy enough in the Cross 
of Christ, proclaimed by faithful men, 
to kindle the dying embers in every de- 
clining Church, and to set the whole 
world on fire with a flame of devoted 
love. The chief obstacle is found in 
the damp fuel of formal religion and 
nominal Christianity. In the twen- 
tieth century as in the first, the mes- 
sage comes from the great Head of the 
Church, whose eyes are like a flame of 
fire, to all discouraged and despairing, 
as to all careless and half-hearted 
Christians: “Be watchful, and 
strengthen the things which remain, 
that are ready to die: be zealous, and 
repent. For I have set before thee an 
open door, and no man can shut it.” 
For He hath made us to be a king- 
dom, to be priests unto His God and 
Father; and the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdom of our God 
and of His Christ, and He shall reign 
for ever and ever. 
W. T. Davison. 
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THE PIPES OF PAN. 


It is well for the community that 
there will always be men and women 
to whom the green of the fields is more 
beautiful than that of the card-table, 
the choir of birds dearer than the 
clangor of an orchestra, the scent of 
wild violets sweeter than that of hot- 
house blooms. ‘To these, even in the 
heart of cities, Nature calls at times, 
and they needs must obey her voice. 
True, this worship of Pan is increas- 
ingly rare, and much of our vaunted re- 
gard for the simple life is no more than 
a fashionable pose. To most of our 
generation, the sandalled Senhouse, 
most delightful of bores, would talk in 
vain, but Senhouse talks for love of his 
own voice, so that no harm would be 
done. The modern literature of 
sport, travel, and the open life cannot 
be said to bring the same sweet peace 
from the sterner themes of war and pol- 
itics that the reader may find in those 
sunny idylls of old Sicily, wherein the 
quiet shepherd— 


xeivos 8’ ov wodduous, ov Sdxpva, Mava 
& epedre, 
xai Bovras éA‘yauwe kai deidwv évopeve.’ 
To these simple pastoralists of Med- 
iterranean isles, arguing about their 
loves and their ewes, the music of 
whispering pines and running water 
meant more than the clash of arms, and 
the vaporings of demagogues. There 
was no hurry in their life, as there is 
in this of ours. Too many folk nowa- 
days find the greatest charm of travel 
in a breathless hurry, passing over 
whole continents like cloudbursts, look- 
ing out on the flying miles from the 
half-closed windows of express trains, 
instead of, as Sir Frederick Treves * has 
it, knowing a little part of the world 


1 Moschus. 
2 “Uganda for a Holiday.” 


as a monk knows a much-thumbed mis- - 
sal. 

Yet surely there are still some of the 
elect who do not find in the mere 
slaughter of big game to the full limit 
of their license the whole attraction of 
shikar, but who have in their hearts 
some spark of reverence for the “strong 
attraction of the silent places, of the 
large tropic moons, and the splendor of 
the new stars; where the wanderer sees 
the awful glory of sunrise and sunset 
in the wide waste spaces of the earth, 
unworn of man, and changed only by 
the slow change of the ages from time 
everlasting.” * Is the fisherman to re- 
joice merely in the number of his 
slain, measuring his pride only by the 
inches, weighing his pleasure only by 
the ounces, of his trout? Or has he 
still, in the proper spirit of old Wal- 
ton, a quiet eye for the river, “with its 
changeful moods, its deep, thoughtful, 
mysterious silences, its harmless prat- 
tlings, its lights and shades, the joyous 
sparkle of it at high noon, and all the 
lovely, soft hues of it at sunset, the lit- 
tle things that live and rejoice in it 
and about it’?* 

Two influences are at war with this 
restful Nature worship and with the 
more general cult of the simple life in 
the open air. The first is the instinct 
to kill something. It is useless to 
struggle against this, to preach, or to 
deny, for the killing instinct is bone of 
our bone. It may be lacking in a few 
very good men who eat lentils for their 
dinner, but these pious invertebrates 
are not the backbone of the nation. 
The other adverse force, so hostile to 
the quiet enjoyment of the outdoor life, 
is the gladiatorial spirit, admirable, no 


*Theodore Roosevelt: “African Game 
Trails.” 

‘Captain G. E.Sharp: “ Fly Leaves from a 
Fisherman’s Diary.” 
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doubt, in its right place, but running 
riot over the whole of British sports- 
manship in the spirit of the muscular 
creed of Blair,’ a girding-up of the loins 
of all swift runners, from the Bible to 
our modern Marathon, a contest be- 
tween Briton and Greek, a contest, for 
choice, of any sort. 

Unduly to deprecate, on the other 
hand, this combative spirit in sport is 
to ignore the fact that to it we are in- 
debted for those men of action to 
whom, for all their lack of the silken 
arts of diplomacy, a generation grown 
a little weary of words is apt to turn 
with relief. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to follow the life of that grand 
old sportsman, Sir Claude De Cres- 
pigny,® without a feeling of envy for 
his opportunities and of admiration for 
his grasp of them, and for not merely 
his lack of physical fear—that, thank 
goodness, is still no rare distinction— 
but for a hunger for danger in every 
form, which must be alfiggt unique. 
When a man in sight of sevehty owns 
that he is still sowing his wild oats, su- 
perior folk may sneer, but others will 
wish that they also might still, so far 
along life’s road, find something else 
than Dead Sea fruit growing by the 
wayside. The lust for peril, which is 
the keynote of his reminiscences, might 
be a fatal blemish in a leader of men, 
but Sir Claude De Crespigny never 
sought to be a leader of men, and so, 
after a long series of hairbreadth es- 
capes, steeplechasing, ballooning, swim- 
ming the Nile Rapids, with other short 
cuts to eternity—he even, on one occa- 
sion, proffered his services as picador 
in a Cuban bullring—no one will feel 
surprised that he should still look ea- 
gerly forward to a supreme bid for de- 
struction in a flying-machine. Since 
to be cautious is often to court disaster, 
his friends will hope that there is a 
reasonable probability of this reckless 


5 Quy Thorne: ‘“ The Race Before Us.” 
6 “Forty Years of a Sportsman’s Life.” 
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old sportsman dying a centenarian in 
his bed. Meanwhile, he stands head 
and shoulders above his contempora- 
ries as the type of man that fought at 
Crécy and Agincourt, or against the 
mailed paynim of Palestine, men on 
whose unreasoning prowess the fate of 
an empire might, in that old-time war- 
fare, have hung in some moment 
when 
Theirs but to do and die! 


Of equally passionate temperament, 
though with a colder mistress, are the 
great Arctic explorers of the past four 
centuries, who, undaunted by danger or 
difficulty, follow the call into the 
wilderness of ice, attacking the dread 
ful problems of Polar research again 
and again, turning failure to success, 
till at length they win their splendid 
goal. Surely, for all the elaboration of 
his equipment, the seeker after the 
Poles is the apotheosis of the simple 
life! That lure of the North, well-nigh 
incredible to us softer men, who prefer 
to work and play in the milder middie 
latitudes, beckons these noble adven- 
turers with a compelling voice that 
they obey with a dare-devil alacrity 
that cannot but fill us, not perhaps with 
any immediate desire to emulate their 
thrilling achievements, but, at any rate, 
with admiration not unmixed with 
envy. As the last and greatest of them 
says :— 

The lure of the North! It is a 
strange and a powerful thing. More 
than ouce I have come back from the 
great frozen spaces, battered and worn 
and ba‘flied, sometimes maimed, tell- 
ing myself that I had made my last 
journey thither, eager for the society 
of my kind, the comforts of civiliza- 
tion, and the peace and serenity of 
home. But, somehow, it was never 
many months before the old restless 
feeling came over me. Civilization 
began to lose its zest for me. I be- 
gan to long for the great white desola- 
tion, the battle of the ice and the gales, 
the long, long, Arctic night, the long, 
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long Arctic day .. . the silence 
and vastness of the great, white, lonely 
North.” * 


How splendidly the man who wor- 
ships Nature at her coldest emerges 
from his ordeal! His contempt for ef- 
fect prevents Commander Peary from 
doing himself justice in the limelight, 
yet there could not have been one 
among those of us who listened to his 
lecture at the Albert Hall last summer, 
but went away feeling better for hav- 
ing been under that majestic dome with 
the man who had discovered the Pole. 
It is quite futile to deprecate Arctic ex- 
ploration as a merely sensational enter- 
prise that panders to the popular crav- 
ing for excitement, and aims at the so- 
lution of some purely academic prob- 
lems of mathematical geography. Such 
criticism trails the slime of molluscs. 
It may be that nothing would induce 
me to adventure my person on the 
Northern ice, but I will not, because 
unequal to such reckless traffic, fail 
of unstinted admiration for those who 
take it as part and parcel of the day’s 
work. - 

Not amid those scenes shall we find 
the bucolic simplicity of such neatherds 
as were loved of Theocritus and Bion. 
Indeed, in all our modern outdoor prose 
we must garner diligently for a meagre 
harvest of pure Nature worship unadul- 
terated by ulterior motive, whether of 
taking life, excavating the buried mon- 
uments of antiquity, or peeping behind 
the ranges to gratify that inborn curios- 
ity which finds attraction only in things 
unseen. The poets, wherever they 
may be in hiding, no doubt preserve the 
sacred flame, but most open-air litera- 
ture is not moulded in verse. By a 
policy that seems irony on the part of 
the publishers, but that is doubtless dic- 
tated by sound commercial principles, 
our tables are buried deepest under 
this kind of literature at the very sea- 

7 Robert E. Peary: “‘The North Pole.” 
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son when outdoor England is least at- 
tractive. Since Richard Jeffries was 
silent, there is in our midst but one 
patient historian of that quiet pastoral 
life of England, undisturbed in only 
one or two isolated districts by the 
scream of the locomotive, and un- 
moved by the hurry of machinery. Mr. 
W. H. Hudson,* who has lived on the 
rolling pampas and known the majesty 
of the South American forest, still finds 
his heart’s delight in the unequalled 
loneliness of Salisbury Plain (or of 
those few acres of it still unpatrolled 
by the War Office), and in the in- 
finitesimally small sees the infinitely 
great. In such backwaters, far from 
the madding crowd, Saxon shepherds 
still lead their colorless lives, and it is 
good to read of them, not, indeed, as a 
new holiday sensation for tourists with 
kodaks, but as picturesque figures in 
the unfolding scroll of English his- 
tory. In Palestine and in Syria I have 
encounte! nomad Bedawin, with their 
flocks, o might have stepped right 
out of a page of Old Testament his- 
tory, but Mr. Hudson has no need to go 
so far afield, for here, in the enduring 
Wiltshire uplands, he shows us men 
still living as Laban lived and Jacob. 
For it seems that this pastoral life is 
the one unchanging social factor, un- 
touched even by modern agricultural 
machinery, and but insensibly affected 
by the formidable competition of other 
muttons from overseas. Sheep pasture 
may turn to ploughland, or may even, 
alas! be converted into rabbit warrens, 
and the old barrows and other survivals 
of Druid Britain may be removed; but 
the shepherd is an eternal type, and 
round his unpretentious life, with its 
unromantic toil and simple nature lore, 
a sympathetic writer is able to weave 
such a restful tale as may well bring 
envy to the hearts of some compelled 
to keep watch and ward beside the 
mills that grind. 
* “A Shepherd's Life.” 
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For those, in fact, who crave a little 
grace from the fret of cities, who yearn 
honestly and not as a pose, to go back 
to Mother Nature to be purified, there is 
no need to cross the seas, for this Eng- 
land has wonderful solitudes to satisfy 
the most fastidious taste. The pilgrim 
to Nature’s shrine may spend long days 
on the downs or amid the woods and 
water-meadows, lost in admiration of 
the untiring swift, or gay fritillary, or 
leaping salmon, or insolent dragon- 
fly. Or, as a change from this feast 
of movement, he may rest his tired eyes 
on the magic moods of the water-color 
days of spring, or on the tints of earth 
new turned by the ploughshare. He 
may listen to the undersong of little 
birds and marvel at the nest of the 
long-tailed titmouse. In short, the 
pageant of the seasons in our English 
woods has something to suit every taste 
during stolen hours of idleness and sun- 
shine. 

Among those who seek holiday res- 
pite in the wilds, with a horizon un- 
bounded by chimney-pots, hunters of 
big game are conspicuous, and it is to 
be regretted that the broader objects 
of their foray on the forest primeval 
are often lost sight of in its more sen- 
sational aspect, the shooting of trophies 
by the class somewhat contemptuousiy 
referred to by Sir Frederick Treves as 
the “Tartarin school.” Unfortunately, 
there is sound ground for his indict- 
ment, yet it would not apply to many 
who have achieved the fame of Nim- 
rod. Genuine roughing it, on the other 
hand, as Gordon Cumming roughed it 
in an Africa that knew not railroads, is 
an all but lost enjoyment, indulged in 
by the majority of present-day travel- 
lers only in a plausible imitation of 
the real thing within safe distance of 
civilization. The cynically minded 
may perhaps ask whether the mighty 
hunters of other times would have 
roughed it from inclination as they did 
°G. A. B. Dewar: “The Airy Way.” 
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from necessity, or whether, given the 
choice, they too would not have gone 
out into the jungle with an elaborate 
camping outfit, a battery of infallible 
weapons, and a retinue of camp follow- 
ers worthy of a Roman emperor's tri- 
umph. Yet such doubt of them is be- 
side the mark. The fact remains that 
the hardships of Africa in the eight- 
een-’sixties and earlier did not keep 
them at home, and it is the unpreten- 
tious simplicity of their outfit which 
lends their records much of the charm 
that they still possess for some who 
cannot read the more sumptuous chron- 
icles of their later epigoni without a 
slight feeling of disgust that the busi- 
ness should have been made so simpie 
for a deep purse. 

It is, to do them justice, evident that 
some of our living hunters of big game 
are fully alive to this blemish on their 
secutcheon. Few who, knowing him per- 
sonally, read Mr. Roosevelt’s story of 
his African journey will fail to realize 
in more than one passage his impa- 
tience of the artificial ordering of his 
itinerary, which was, no doubt, un- 
avoidable in the case of a public man 
of first importance in his own country, 
where his political enemies were trad- 
ing on his absence, while his supporters 
were eager for his safe return. This 
necessity he must have realized him- 
self, yet there was ever that lively re- 
gret that he too might not be free to 
lose himself in those alluring wilds, to 
dance aimlessly to the pipes of Pan, to 
face the tremendous odds of hostile Na- 
ture unaided, and all but unaccompan- 
ied, even as Selous had done forty years 
earlier. Even to “an elderly man with | 
a varied past which includes rheuma- 
tism,” there is, if he be the right type 
of elderly man, a fierce joy in wander 
ing in the virgin jungle, and there were 
days, clean of slaughter, on which this 
strenuous statesman, with never a 
thought for the ceremony of the White 
House or for the intrigues of trusts, 
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surrendered unconditionally to the spell 
of little streams meandering feebly 
through all but impenetrable papyrus, 
and waterfalls playing their running 
accompaniment to the chatter of mon- 
keys in the trees overhead. And I am 
as certain of this as I can be of any- 
thing, that when, in the inexorable 
march of American politics, he is once 
more at the White House, where I re- 
member him some years back, he will, 
in the thick of the fight he loves so 
well, look back with more than a little 
regret to those golden days and silver 
nights in the highlands of East Africa. 
Not even will his memories recoil from 
treks across the “Thirst,” for did they 
not lead the way to the sweet peace of 
evening camp, where the men eased 
their backs, lit the fires, and prepared 
the evening meal, and to the cooler 
march through the pale moonlight and 
into the reddening dawn, when the sun 
flamed over the edge of the world and 
the morning air was filled with the 
barking of the jackal and the wailing 
of plovers? If, as I think, much of the 
charm of the simple life lies in its con- 
trast to the complexity of cities, what 
finer playground could a modern citi- 
zen pray for as the scene of his open 
air rest cure than that wondrous re- 
gion where, with snow piled high un- 
der the Equator, he may wander, as 
it were, through arrested scenes of the 
late Pleistocene, picturing himself, with 
a little pleasant exercise of the imag- 
ination, a comfortable contemporary of 
the Glacial Period! 

Elsewhere the pilgrim, dancing to the 
pipes of Pan, may find his ideal in the 
Christmas fairyland of an Indian jun- 
gle,” or on the rolling pampas of South 
America, or in the tremendous silence 
ef Canadian backwoods.“ India is 
commonly associated with a deadly cli- 
mate, but there is perfection in mid- 


1° Stebbing: “Jungle Byways in India.” 


11 Hesketh-Prichard: “Hunting Camps in 
Woods and Wilderness.” 
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winter in view of the snow-capped 
mountains that rise out of foothills clad 
in sdl forest, scarred with watercourses 
and standing in a sea of grass, through 
which the huge elephant paddles, send- 
ing up gorgeous peafowl at every step. 
It is easy for a man seated in the how- 
dah to imagine himself looking down 
from the spar deck of some great liner 
ploughing her way through summer 
seas and sending the flying fish up be- 
fore her advancing bow. For the 
sportsman with the freedom, official or 
otherwise, of the Indian wilderness, 
there are tiger and panther and horned 
trophies unending, but he who attaches 
more importance to unusual surround- 
ings than to the bag, who sets little 
store by trophies and much by new 
ground, may prefer the Patagonian 
pampas, with their monotonous dress 
of dwarfed califaté thorn, a dreary yet 
haunting type of scenery, the haunt of 


pumas, wild cattle, guanacos, and 
rheas, and home of the tall Tehuelche 
Indian, who still hunts with the 


boleadores in preference to firearms. In 
those regions the sportsman may chase 
the horned guemal, a deer of the Cor- 
dilleras, and watch the noble condor 
sail over abysses of the higher Andes. 
If, however, he should, with the Arabs, 
deem solitude better than bad company, 
there is more to be said for the wilds 
of Labrador, where a man may hunt 
caribou and listen to the sunset cry of 
the loon on the darkening waters, un- 
derstanding, perchance, why the Indian 
doubted whether Paradise could be bet- 
ter than the land of the musk-ox in sum- 
mer, “when the lakes are sometimes 
blue, and the loons cry often.” Or 
there are, for another playground, the 
illimitable woods of New Brunswick, 
where, last summer, I watched the un- 
gainly moose thrust its great Roman 
nose through the screen of young birch 
and shamble along the muddy banks of 
salmon rivers to feed on tender lily-pads 
in quiet backwaters. The caribou and 
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moose may be the goal of the sports- 
man’s wanderings, but his abiding 
memories will rather be of the forest 
frame in which he found them. Yet, 
for all the attraction of other continents 
in either hemisphere, the spell of Africa 
never loses its potency, and, of all its 
mighty rivers, the Nile holds men thrall 
in a bondage almost unholy. As a re- 
cent writer confesses: “But before I 
left, the spirit of the great river god 
entered me, and I loved it. . . . If 
drinking of the Trevi fountain brought 
me back to Rome, surely, O Father 
Nile, I have drunk enough of your life- 
giving waters from source to mouth to 
bring me back to your broad bosom!” * 
Yet, for all the witchery of the soft 
tropic night, with a great moon silver- 
ing the sea of grass, for all the majesty 
of those mighty African rivers, the 
muddy banks of which breed insects 
whose bite is death, there is in that 
scenery something missing for those 
who have the pagan worship of the re- 
nascence of a northern spring. The 
splendor of tropical Africa is unchang- 
ing. Its flowers bloom, its birds sing, 
throughout the year. There is a sur- 
feit of life and color and movement. 
There is no death and no awakening, 
nothing, in short, of the memories 
which made the exiled poet ery— 


Oh, to be in England now that April’s 
there! 


Rather, for such stimulating ebb and 
flow in the animal and vegetable world 
must we stay at home, finding season- 
able delight in the peace of rugged 
Scotch hills white with the first touch 
of winter, or in the purple moorland 
radiant in the blaze of summer, in the 
dazzle of April sunshine on a mountain 
loch, or in the rush of a great river that 
refuses to freeze on its way through a 
Christmas-tree land deep in snow. Such 
changing scenes, to which may be 


13 Major Comyn: “Service and Sport in the 
Sudan.” 
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added the unforgettable magic of an au- 
tumn evening beside some hanging 
wood, when a weak sunset floods the 
russet beeches and sombre firs, are well 
described by Mrs. Murray of EBlibank,” 
who, though a keen sportswoman, con- 
temptuous of the imputation in Juve- 
nal’s sixth satire, is, before all things, 
a worshipper of Nature, for whom more 
than half the charm of fishing is in the 
music of the river, whether the seduc- 
tive whisper of some quiet chalk stream 
or the deeper boom of the storied 
Tweed. Such sympathy with her sur- 
roundings will reconcile even a fastid- 
ious woman to the horrors of worm-fish- 
ing, for it is inconceivable that a mis- 
erable mess of little brown trout should 
suffice to lure her out of doors into the 
glory of hill and heather, could she not 
hear the defiant cry of the grouse or see 
the dim forms of deer on the skyline. 
This conviction, that to catch fish is 
not all of fishing, but is a means rather 
than an end, an excuse for spending 
halcyon days in the open, faring fru- 
gally, working strenuously, all but los- 
ing sight of the result in the fierce joy 
of striving to attain it, comes borne to 
most of us sooner or later. I can 
write of this dispassionately, and with 
something like authority, after having, 
during the past five years, travelled 
some forty thousand miles in pursuit of 
a fish I have not yet succeeded in catch- 
ing. That a more perfect spirit of con- 
tentment would possess me, had I ac- 
complished what I attempted on four 
separate journeys to the other ends of 
the earth, I may not deny, but I do not 
doubt but I would cheerfully set out 
again to-morrow, hoping, like Peary, to 
succeed at last. That indifferent fish- 
ermen should occasionally insist on the 
secondary importance of their catch of 
fish is a matter of entertainment to 
their cynical friends, but it is comfort- 
ing to find an expert,“ whose skill and 


13 “Echoes of Sport.” 
14H. T. Sheringham: “An Open Creel.” 
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success are beyond question, informed 
with the same enjoyment of a day’s 
fishing for its own sake, whether for 
the minnows and gudgeon of schoolboy 
memories of Arden Ponds, or, with 
later opportunities, for the great trouts 
of Blagdon, or the yet more wary mon- 
archs of Hampshire glides. Such an 
angler loves at times to keep his rod 
over his shoulder while he dawdles on 
some old bridge and looks down on the 
creaming Tweed, the stately Severn, 
or the sluggish deeps of some Fenland 
water. His fondest memories are not 
all of scales and fins and baited hooks, 
but of cattle and dogs, a friendly cart- 
horse or a trusting rat, trifles, it may 
be, in this our hurried life, but, like 
the “melodyous armony of fowles,”’ all 
contributing to the innocent recreation 
of anglers and other “very honest 
men.” An appreciation of Nature is 
the most formidable weapon in the 
armory of the philosophic angler, 
wherewith to meet failure and make 
light of it. If, on his best days, he is 
too busy catching fish to take thought 
of the song of birds or scent of flow- 
ers, there are others on which his idle 
senses are grateful for such simple en- 
tertainment. For more strenuous fish- 
ing in wilder scenery, there are the tar- 
pon grounds of Florida, or, better still, 
the sunlit bays of the Pacific Hes- 
perides grouped about Santa Catalina, 
blest isle set in the summer seas of 
Lower California,” where, in a climate 
that touches perfection, a man may 
do battle with leaping tuna aud dash- 
ing yellow-tail and sea bass, mingling 
with a holiday crowd of other enthu- 
siasts, all eager to catch fish and talk 
fish. About this Transatlantic gath- 
ering of salt-water anglers, comprising 
both sexes and all ages between first 
and second childhood, there is, it must 
be admitted, little leisure for the wor- 
ship of Nature, for with nearly all of 


%C, F. Holder: “The Channel Islands of 
California.” 
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them I found fishing to be at once the 
means and end of their pleasant holi- 
day. Thanks chiefly to the alluring 
writings of Mr. Holder, to whom 
brother anglers recently did honor in 
London, Santa Catalina is become the 
Mecca of sea fishermen from all the 
world over, and I can answer for it 
that, even if their luck with the way- 
ward tuna be of the worst, those who 
go so far will not find disillusion, so 
beautiful is the Californian summer, so 
varied the fishing, so amusing the 
guides, so thorough the change from 
seaside resorts of the Old World. The 
sea-gardens alone are a miracle of love- 
liness. Nowhere else, save, perhaps, 
in the land-locked fairyland of Whit- 
sunday Passage, near which the long 
Pacific rollers curl against the great 
Rarrier Reef of Australia, have I 
drifted, as in an airship, over such 
enchanting groves of silent beauty. 
Mere words fail to describe the extra- 
ordinary effect of these submarine gar- 
dens, which are troubled by no wind or 
dust, and which are possessed by a si- 
lence that could only be described in 
music. Brilliant fishes take the place 
of birds and glide in and out of the 
graceful fronds of kelp, with their hun- 
dred hues of pink and purple, and their 
endless patterns of lacework and gossa- 
mer, which hide their loves and give 
them shelter from their enemies. Such 
a glimpse of the home life of fishes as 
is vouchsafed from the glass-bottomed 
boats of Catalina might almost wean 
an angler from his cruel sport—almost, 
but not quite! 

The passion for the open air, for 
travel, even for sport, is in great meas- 
ure nothing but obedience to the call 
of Pan, though there may be more se- 
rious intent in that restless ambition to 
see remote lands, which, however St. 
Thomas 4 Kempis may deprecate it in 
holy men, is not always reprehensible 
in those who can indulge it withdut 
prejudice to their homely obligations. 
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East and west, north and south, men 
dance to the call as the children danced 
to the Pied Piper of Hamelin. The 
burning plains of India beckon them, 
or the frozen forests of Canada, the ice- 
bound Arctic or the parched veldt. It 
was the call that drew Drake across 
the globe, and that has, in our day, 
taken Peary and Scott to the Polar lim- 
its of the earth. True, the churches 
and art galleries of Continental cities 
are an inducement in which Nature 
worship has no part, but the quest of 
churches and art galleries is tripping, 
not travel. 

The craze for camping, though at 
times carried to extremes, makes for 
wholesome imitation of the Arcadian 
life. Asa rule, this use of tents is but 
subservient to fishing or some kindred 
sport, in which an advantage is scored 
by living under canvas close to the re- 
moter haunts of the wild. Yet many 
love the life in camp for its own sake 
as a welcome respite from rents and 
roofs. I have dwelt under canvas 
with such enthusiasts under Australian 
stars, in the pinewoods of Canada, and 
in the far Yosemite Valley, yet I was 
never mastered by the lure of such an 
existence for long together, apart from 
the convenience of a movable home in 
pursuit of new hunting or fishing op- 
portunities, or in journeying across 
lands, like Southern Morocco, where 
there are neither other means of trans- 
port than horse and camel nor any rest- 
houses by the way. Since, moreover, 
many African and other travellers fit 
out their camps with all the more port- 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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able comforts, not to say luxuries, of 
civilization, with rubber baths, sea- 
soned cigars and rare liquors, theirs is 
not even necessarily the simple life. 
Yet it can easily be made so. The last 
time I pitched my humble tent was on 
a small island of Lake Huron, with a 
single Indian for my camp following. 
The camping site was flat rock, so we 
had to dispense with tent-pegs and loop 
the ropes round heavy logs rolled into 
position; and our outfit was so com- 
pressed that, in the absence of any 
handier tool, we were compelled to open 
our tinned meats with the same axe 
that split the logs for our camp fire. 
That was roughing it with a simplicity 
of which, perhaps, a little goes far, yet, 
in retrospect at any rate, those silent 
days and nights on the great lakes, 
with my one morose companion, and no 
other human being in sight or hearing, 
count for much in the folded pageant 
of another year of wanderings. 

It is at this gray season, tantalized, 
it may be, by the publishers’ wanton 
shower of outdoor books, that we look 
hungrily forward to the coming of an- 
other spring, or, with yet greater hun- 
ger, backward to the memories of the 
summer that is gone. That, for those 
of us who worship sunshine, more par- 
ticularly amid those pleasing prospects 
where not even man is vile, must al- 
ways be the most poignant regret of 
these northern winters, the 


ricordarsi del tempo felice 
nella miseria. 


F. G. Afialo. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The following week-end and the next 
one after that found Michael in Surrey 
again. He hated going and he could 
not keep away. He keenly felt his 
false position in the house as Mr. St. 
Erth’s guest, but even that was more 
bearable than never to see Madeline. 
Though he was one of the busiest men 
in London the days went slowly, be- 
eause behind the affairs engaging his 
time and attention there was room for 
aching anxiety on her behalf. She 
never wrote to him, so from Monday to 
Saturday he had no news of her. Mr. 
St. Erth wrote of business matters, but 
he never mentioned his wife. When 
he invited Michael he did it grudgingly, 
and he behaved when Michael was 
there so like a host who entertains a 


guest against his will that the young 
man felt inclined to go away as quickly 


as possible. 

“I don’t think I can come again,” he 
said te Madeline at the end of the first 
visit after the Sunday of the thunder- 
storm. 

Her face fell and he saw it; saw, too, 
the bruise still showing in a discolored 
patch just below her hair. 

“I'll come if it’s any good,” he said 
hurriedly. 

“What do you hear from Clara?” said 
Madeline. “I suppose she will want 
your Sundays soon?” 

Madeline often talked of Michael’s 
approaching marriage, because to do so 
seemed to make the bar it set up be- 
tween them tangible. He would an- 
swer in the same spirit, tell her that 
Clara did not write much, but that she 
was enjoying herself in Scotland and 
that she meant to stay there till Octo- 
ber, and that she still talked of going to 
Algiers with the Underwoods. 


etc., etc. 


“When are you going to have a holi- 
day?” asked Madeline. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Michael; “I 
take these week-ends.” 

“You'll have a long one next spring 
—when you marry.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“Where will you go?” 

“T have no idea,” said Michael, as if 
it hardly concerned him. 

Mr. St. Erth’s behavior since his out- 
break in the garden had undergone a 
change for the worse. It seemed as if 
he no longer cared to hide his mon- 
strous treatment of his wife. When 
the three of them were together he was 
either morosely silent or quarrelsome, 
and in his silent moods he would watch 
Michael and Madeline with such offen- 
sive meaning that their harmless talk 
withered and died. If they sat by 
themselves it was worse, for then he 
would pounce on them suddenly, ex- 
pecting, his face said, to detect and 
shame them. They never were by 
themselves except by his arrangement, 
and then they knew that he would ap- 
pear unexpectedly or when he had said 
he would be away. Both Michael and 
Madeline were made as unhappy as he 
could wish by this espionage, for it 
seemed to publish the hopeless love 
they were faithfully trying to hide from 
each other, and it accused them where 
they were innocent. They had never 
sought stolen interviews or stooped to 
any of the subterfuges of illicit love. 
But Mr. St. Erth made an unconcerted 
meeting look like a tryst and an argu- 
ment about bedding plants sound like 
an interrupted declaration. 

On the second Saturday after the 
thunder-storm Michael got an earlier 
train than usual and set out to walk 
from the station, leaving his bag to 
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come in the carriage that was to be 
sent to meet him. When he got to 
the edge of the common surrounding 
the house he unexpectedly met Made- 
line, and though she flushed with 
pleasure she looked uneasy too when 
she saw him. 

“T didn’t know you were coming so 
early,” she said. 

“No, you didn’t know,” Michael an- 
swered, and then they both heard their 
own words which were true, as if Mr. 
St. Erth stood by and disbelieved 
them. 

“I got down sooner than I expected,” 
said Michael; “I thought of this com- 
mon and the heather and the hum of 
bees. London is not amusing in a 
heat wave.” 

They stood still and looked about 
them. The sun was blazing, but there 
was a little breeze too, and the bees 
were humming amongst the heather. 
The sky was blue and cloudless, the 
gorse was in flower as well as the 
heather; a little way off Michael saw a 
cluster of white cottages with gay gar- 
dens close to them and spreading trees 
behind. Madeline herself looked like 
summer too, for her walk had flushed 
her cheeks and her eyes were soft and 
sleepy with the glare of the sun. There 
were roses in her hat and wild flowers 
in her hands. Michael wished they 
could have lingered here, rested drow- 
Sily, listened to the bees, enjoyed the 
golden afternoon. But he did not pro- 
pose it. Madeline turned towards 
home at once and he walked beside her. 
They walked slowly, and before they 
reached the garden door they heard the 
stable clock strike five. 

“I shall be late for tea!’ she cried, 
beginning to run. She had turned 
quite pale. Michael knew well enough 


that her arriving a few minutes late 
would be accounted a crime. 

“T can run faster than you,” he said. 
“T'll go on and explain that you are 
coming.” 
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Madeline made some protest, but he 
was off before he heard it. She 
watched him run and wished she could 
run with him, not to that unhappy 
home, but far across the common over 
the gorse and heather into that blne 
horizon where earth met sky. She 
was tired of the struggle, tired of the 
waste of her life. Her spirit flagged, 
the happy hour was over and she 
went wearily to meet the hours to 
come. 

Meanwhile Michael had found tea set 
in a shady corner and Mr. St. Erth 
fuming because.Madeline was not there 
to serve it. When he saw Michael he 
showed more surprise than pleasure. 

“T understood that you were to arrive 
by the 5.30,” he said. 

“I know,” said Michael, “but I got off 
sooner than I thought and just caught 
the express.” 

“How did you get here?” 

“I walked.” 

“Six miles in this heat. Wish I had 
your constitution. Why haven’t the 
fools put the table near me? Where the 
devil is my wife? No one seems to know 
—unless you do.” 

“She will be here in five minutes,” 
said Michael; “I came ahead to tell 
you.” 

Mr. St. Erth nearly closed his eyes 
as he looked suspiciously at the younger 
man. 

“Where did you meet?” he asked. 

“On the common,” said Michael. 

Mr. St. Erth did not speak again till 
Madeline appeared, and then he imme- 
diately addressed her in a tone of vio- 
lent rebuke. 

“What do you mean by sending the 
horses twelve miles to and fro on a 
fool’s errand in this heat?’ he asked. 
“The carrier could have brought Mr. 
Severin’s bag. I suppose you knew 
all about it, as you went to meet 
him?” 

“T didn’t know,” said Madeline; “we 
met by accident.” 
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“Nonsense. Some accidents don’t 


happen.” 

“This one did,” interposed Michael in 
a tone that checked Mr. St. Erth for the 
moment. 

“I would have wired to you to stop 
the carriage,” he continued, turning 
with an air of apology to Madeline, 
“but I had no time.” 

“The carriage was going in any case 
to fetch things we wanted,” said Made- 
line. speaking with more spirit than 
usual.” 

“Sit down and pour out tea,” com- 
manded her husband. “Give me 
whisky—I’ve been waiting here till I’m 
sick of it. However, I'll take good 
care it doesn’t happen again—lI’ll stop 
the whole thing.” 

Madeline did not ask her husband 
what he meant, but she thought 
that he probably referred to Michael’s 
visits. If these ceased the shadows 
would descend on her indeed and wrap 
her round, she supposed, for life. It 
was life she dreaded—day after day, 
year after year of poisoned life. The 
taste of it would be more bitter than 
ever now that her dream world must be 
dominated by a real figure and crowned 
by the sorrow of memories. 

“I have not been asked for next 
week,” Michael said to her when he 
bade good-bye on Sunday evening. 

“Is your business together over, 
then?’ 

“There was never any real need for 
me to come,” said Michaei. “But how 
am I to have news of you? Will you 
write?” 

Madeline reflected a little and then 
shook her head. 

“I should have to do it in secret,” 
she said. “I hate doing things in se- 
cret.” 

“So do I,” said Michael. 

He went back to London therefore, 
not knowing when he should see Made- 
line again or even hear of her except by 
chance; and he felt as a man does 
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whose hands are tied while wrong is 
done to a creature he would give his 
life to help. He went about his work 
with his usual grit and steadiness, but 
he worked with an oppression on his 
spirits that began in time to drain his 
strength. He looked ill and worn. 
When he went to Swanage for a day 
or two his women-folk saw at once that 
something was wrong. Mrs. Severin 
and Camilla guessed at business wor- 
ries, Clotilda said Clara was the root 
of all evil, but though they asked ques- 
tions with the usual family outspoken- 
ness they were only told that work was 
hard and the heat was trying. 

“What is Mrs. St. Erth like?” said 
Tom Crewe to his wife one day, for 
Tom had managed to get a week's holi- 
day. 

“She is lovely,” said Clotilda; “lovely 
like the unhappy princess in a fairy 
tale—when the prince meets her in a 
forest, you know—and her shoes are 
gone and her clothes in rags and her 
eyes full of tears and shining like 
stars. I only saw her once for a little 
while and I have never spoken to her, 
but I have never forgotten her. She 
doesn’t dress in rags, though. When 
you make £50,000 a year, Tom, I'll have 
clothes like hers.” 

“But why should her eyes be full of 
tears if she can dress like that?—Don't, 
Clotilda. That stone wasn’t fair. It 
hurt.” 

“So do you—when you pretend that 
women care for nothing but clothes. 
Don’t you know Mr. St. Erth yet?” 

“No; he’s ill—never at the office.” 

“T hope he'll die. I’ve never seen 
him, but Camilla has, and once Michael 
let drop what a beast he was. Now 
he never says a word, so I suppose he’s 
a worse beast than ever.” 

“Then why did Mrs. St. Erth marry 
him? I’ve no patience with women 
who marry rich brutes and then go 
about with their eyes shining and full 
of tears.” 
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“Well—I don’t do it,” said Clotilda, 
and then there was a throwing match 
in which Bob joined. 

But Tom had become uneasy about 
Michael. He saw that there was 
something wrong, and he connected it 
with the weekly visits to Surrey, which 
had begun without reason and stopped 
without explanation. When he went 
back to London he stayed at Michael’s 
club again, and as far as one man can 
look after another he looked after his 
brother-in-law. In the evening they 
often went to Earl’s Court together, be- 
cause the gardens were a little cooler 
than any rooms. Tom was rather 
sorry when Saturday came and he had 
to leave London, but he had promised 
Clotilda to spend this week-end at 
Swanage. Michael was sorry to lose 
him, and when he had dined in solitude 
at his club he went out to Earl’s Court 
in search of air. He found the gardens 
packed with people waiting for a dis- 
play of fireworks, and when he had 
been there a short time he tried to get 
away again. But this was not easy. 
Masses of people were now gathered 
on all sides; those near thrust against 
him, those further off were trying to 
reach the place where he stood. He re- 
signed himself to wait a while, and 
when the fireworks began he watched 
them. But he watched the crowd too, 
especially one group of people who 
formed an element of danger. They 
were of the kind to be found in most 
crowds, people with neither manners 
nor scruples, but with selfish determin- 
ation. They are often British or 
American, and you often meet them 
abroad. They will hustle you from 
your seat on a coach, or shove you out 
of your place at a procession, or elbow 
you behind them in a queue or at sum- 
mer sales. The group at Earl’s Court 


consisted of men and women; they were 
flashily smart, they talked pure cock- 
ney, and they complained that they 
could not see. 


So presently they closed 
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together and made a sudden rush for 
the point they coveted, just as their 

counterparts, the hooligans, do when 

they charge through a crowd. Michael 

and one or two others tried to check 

them, but for a moment the hooligans 

created a panic and the panic-stricken 

made way. Michael had enough to do 

to save two women near him from fall- 

ing, and he could not turn at first and 

discover who had clung to his arm 

behind. The continuous shower of 

fireworks prolonged the confusion be- 

cause people stood still, heedlessly, to 

gaze at the sky, and would not make 
room for others surging against them. 

Thanks, however, to Michael and two 

or three other men near him, the dan- 

ger passed, and when an extra fine 
shower of rockets lit the sky it dis- 

tracted the women Michael had been 
supporting and enabled them to stand 
by themselves. He was able to turn 

his head. When he did so the whole 
sky was flushed red, and as if they 
were on a stage together he saw Mad- 
eline, her face rosy with an artificial 
glow. 

“You—” said Michael. “Here.” 

“T thought you were never going to 
turn your head,” said she. 

“But why are you here? Why are 
you not in Surrey? Are you real.” 

The theatrical glow lighted his face 
too, and all the faces in the crowd. 
Every one looked unreal. 

“We came back three days ago,” she 
said. “Some cousins passing through 
asked me to dine here to-night, but 
when the crowd began pushing I lost 
them. I seized your elbow because 
you were tall, and then I recognized 
you and spoke. But you did not hear.” 

“There was such a noise. I suppose 
we must stay here now—till your cous- 
ins come back for you.” 

“Yes,” said Madeline, and they stayed 
together in the heart of the crowd, both 
feeling that the bitterness of separation 
made these moments long and precious 
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even amidst such surroundings. But 
when the fireworks were over, and the 
crowd began to thin, Madeline grew 
anxious to find her cousins. 

“I was to be back by half-past ten,” 
she said. 

“It is nearly that now,” said Michael. 

“Oh!” cried Madeline, “I musn’t wait. 
I must go. Which will be quickest-- 
a train or a cab?” 

But the crowd was still dense in 
some places, and they did not reach 
the gates for some time. Then they 
found there was not a cab to be had, 
so they hurried into Earl’s-court Station 
and just caught a train. But luck was 
against Madeline to-night, and half past 
eleven saw them hung up in a tunnel. 
There was some slight breakdown 
ahead and a delay of nearly an hour 
in consequence. People, on the whole, 
behaved with British phlegm, although 
as they talked it leaked out that some 
would lose country trains and some find 
doors closed against them. 

A hospital nurse was anxious about 
her case; a doctor had a patient waiting 
for him. It was a common calamity 
that unloosed tongues. Madeline kept 
silent, but she began to look white with 
the strain of her thoughts. 

“It will be midnight,” she whispered 
to Michael. “What shall I do?’ 

“Will any one be up except the serv- 
ants?” 

“I don’t know. I suppose it would 
be worse not to go home at all—to go 
to a hotel?” 

The Times. 
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“To hotel, do 
mean?” 

“They 
Scotland.” 

“Then you can't do that,” said Mi- 
chael. “You must go home and explain 
what happened.” 

At last the train began to move, and 
then in two minutes they were at Vic- 
toria. Michael got out there too. 

“T’ll see you to the door,” he said. 

Madeline wished he would not, for 
she knew better than he how bitter Mr. 
St. Erth’s anger against him had sud- 
denly and unreasonably become. But 
she did not know how to stop him. At 
any rate, in her hurry and anxiety she 
did not make the attempt. When they 


your cousins’ you 


are travelling to-night—to 


reached the door Michaei went up the 
short flight of steps and rang the bell. 
“Good- 


“Don’t wait,” she said then. 
night.” 

“Good-night,” said Michael, and took 
her hand. As he did so the door was 
opened by Mr. St. Erth, but he stood 
on the threshold in the way of his wife 
and looked at her and Michael. His 
face was horrible to see, working with 
fury, malignant, ravaged by his mind 
even more than by his malady. Mi- 
chael felt the shudder running through 
Madeline’s body and guessed at the 
fear that made her voice choke and fal- 
ter as she tried to speak. 

“There has been an accident,” she be- 
gan, but stopped short in dismay. Her 
husband had shut the door in her face. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE EXPRESS LETTER AND THE EXPRESS 
MESSENGER. 


By J. HENNIKER HEaToON, M.P. 


By Act of Parliament the British 
Postmaster-General claims exclusive 
rights over the transmission of all let- 
ters throughout the United Kingdom. 
It is a criminal offence for a carrier 
to take a letter from one person to an- 
other. I remember a very short time 
ago the prosecution of a drayman in 
Glasgow for conveying such a letter 
with his goods. This monopoly has its 
advantages as well as its disadvan- 
tages. The question arises again and 
again how far this law can be broken 
with impunity. It was in the face of 
this law that the excellent institution 
which I am about to describe was es- 
tablished in our great City of London. 
The District Messenger Company pro- 
vided privileges and conveniences not 
hitherto within the reach of the peo- 
ple. The postal authorities opposed the 
new departure, and even when giving 
a license for the conveyance of letters 
they insisted upon the whole of the 
penny charged for postage being paid 
by the District Messenger Company 
for each letter carried, without any 
service whatever being rendered by 
the Post-Office. The success of the 
company was so marked that the Post- 
Office authorities started a rival sys- 
tem. My own part in the affray may 
be gathered from the Parliamentary 
Papers; it is part of the policy of the 
postal authorities never to adopt until 
many years have passed any suggestion 
made from outside the portals of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. This was _illus- 
trated by the treatment of Rowland Hill 
and the violent opposition offered to 
him until he was received “within the 
gates.” I was much amused when 
forcing upon the Government the policy 
of establishing an express letter service, 
when, finally defeated, they issued reg- 


ulations that on Sundays express let- 
ters were not to be delivered even in 
cases of life and death. Years passed 
by, and then, in the very language I 
used in advocacy of this reform, they 
announced the establishment of a lim- 
ited delivery of express letters. 

The District Messenger Company was 
formed in 1890 for the purpose of in- 
troducing in London and the provinces 
the electric-call-box system of summon- 
ing messengers which had been in force 
in all American cities for many years. 
The first office was opened at Charing 
Cross with a staff of six messengers, 
and almost immediately its right to 
carry On business was challenged by 
the Postmaster-General. 

After lengthy negotiations, the com- 
pany was served with an injunction to 
restrain it from summoning messengers 
and carrying letters; and it was only 
through the vigorous remonstrances of 
the House of Commons and the public 
that the company was allowed to sur- 
vive, and on terms which the present 
Chairman informs me he certainly 
would never have agreed to. These 
were, a head royalty of 25/. per annum, 
a royalty of 2s. 6d. per annum for each 
call-box, and full postage of a penny 
on every letter carried. It must be ad- 
mitted that in those early days the com- 
pany was neither ably handled nor in 
very desirable hands; for the present 
Chairman has informed me that his 
first duty was to bring the then general 
manager (an American) to see me with 
a view to seeing what could be done to 
reduce these crushing imposts. 

After fourteen years’ hard work, 
these royalties have been reduced to 
more reasonable dimensions—no less 
than six Postmaster-Generals having 
to be convinced. Besides the inflic- 
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tion of royalties, harassing enough to 
crush any young enterprise, the opera- 
tions of the company were limited to 
within six miles of the General Post- 
Office, making the money paid for the 
British patents absolutely wasted. And 
now came the crowning infamy of the 
mandarins of St. Martin’s. Not con- 
tent with their efforts to kill an adjunct 
to the postal service which was evi- 
dently wanted, and which they them- 
selves had never stirred hand or foot to 
provide, they now proceeded to en- 
gineer a ridiculous service redolent of 
red-tape, the rates being based on a 
non-commercial basis; the general re- 
sult being that the delivery of tele- 
grams must be delayed, an increased 
number of telegraph messengers must 
be maintained (which is very undesira- 
ble, as permanent berths cannot be 
found for them), and no profit is made 
out of this service, which is pre-emi- 
nently a service which should yield a 
profit, and a good one, if done at all. 
Such a profit would at least help to pro- 
vide some of those postal facilities for 
which I have been crying for years. 

The abuse of this ridiculous express 
service reached its climax when the 
Prime Minister was insulted by a dep- 
utation of suffragettes being conveyed 
to his house by a telegraph-messenger, 
who was thus taken away from his first 
and proper duty of conveying tele- 
grams, and all for a charge of three- 
pence, which must represent a distinct 
loss to the taxpayers. If only the pub- 
lic realized what the delay in the deliv- 
ery of life-and-death and urgent busi- 
ness telegrams is, owing to telegraph- 
boys being engaged in delivery of mil- 
liners’ boxes and grocery and other 
tradesmen’s goods at unprofitable rates, 
there would be a veritable outcry. 

The Messenger Company has by 
sheer energy of management managed 
to exist after all, and, in spite of every 
obstacle, it now provides London with 
forty offices and sub-offices, at which 


their smart and obliging little messen- 
gers can be obtained. The services ren- 
dered to the busy Londoner by this ex- 
cellent company can hardly be esti- 
mated. Always open—day and night 
throughout the year—if ever anything 
urgent turns up, not a moment need be 
lost. A trustworthy and “all there’ mes- 
senger is at once provided, and one who 
places his knowledgeable and well- 
trained services at your disposal with- 
out a sign of surprise at the most extra- 
ordinary orders. Colonel MacCalmont’s 
messenger started for California at an 
hour and a quarter’s notice. Messen- 
gers have been sent to America twice, 
to Turkey, Berlin, South Africa, Hol- 
land, to France and Switzerland re- 
peatedly. One holds the South Afri- 
can war medal, being specially men- 
tioned in despatches; another holds a 
medal given him by the Sultan of Tur- 
key; another holds the record for trav- 
elling—18,000 miles in under twenty- 
seven days. One of the first, and for 
some time the most notable, of all the 
performances of a District Messenger 
was the trip made by Jaggers to Amer- 
ica. He was despatched with urgent 
messages from London to Chicago, New 
York, and Philadelphia, and was in- 
structed to deliver the letters and re- 
turn to London by a certain date. The 
messenger performed the task to the 
satisfaction of the customer, and on his 
return to London he became the hero 
of the hour. Later on he was presented 
to the late Queen Victoria, who praised 
him for his long and plucky journey. 

At the last Coronation every foreign 
potentate had a messenger attached to 
him, wearing a scarlet armlet with 
royal cypher. Each Premier was al- 
lotted a messenger. No one under- 
stands his London like these young- 
sters. The police use them at the For- 
eign Office receptions to call up the car- 
riages. They say it is the only way to 
do it. It does not matter what the 
service is: carrying of liquid air, oxygen 
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for invalids, minding babies, dogs—- 
lunatics even--conveying blind people 
about, children to school, animals to 
shows, secret service—nothing comes 
amiss to them. I have often sent a 
District Messenger to meet ladies and 
children on arrival at railway-stations, 
to look after their luggage and escort 
them home. I have taken some pains 
to inquire into the system of organiza- 
tion by which the very wonderful re- 
sults are obtained. The boys are re- 
cruited with much care, and every ef- 
fort is made to take only suitable ones. 
Of course, in many cases they come 
from very poor homes. The company 
is exceptionally praiseworthy, inasmuch 
as it makes a special feature of taking 
one-armed, and even one-legged, and 
otherwise crippled boys. Many such 
have been promoted, and thus obtained 
the chance of earning a livelihood; and 
I understand that efforts are being 
made to teach these boys some handi- 
craft. The company works, as may 
be imagined, at tremendously high 
pressure. Rushes occur at intervals, 
and these have to be anticipated and 
provided for. Reinforcements are has- 
tily brought up. Of course, occasion- 
ally, no amount of forethought and pro- 
vision can prevent an unexpected rush. 
It is expected that a messenger should 
be sent out the very instant the call is 
received. A special chair is provided 
for “the next boy out.” On the bell 
ringing this boy rises, and before its 
tinkle has ceased he has received his 
ticket, with his number on it and the 
hour of his dispatch and the name and 
address of the caller printed on it, and 
is on his way. Should there be delay 
in sending out a call, the surrounding 
offices are applied to, the head-office is 
notified, where an official sits with a 
network of private telephones to each 
office, with a complete knowledge of all 
that is happening over the whole sys- 
tem. To make delay still further un- 
likely, an additional auxiliary staff of 
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men and boys (deserving old soldiers, 
sailors, &c.) are in waiting if required. 

The discipline of the whole force is 
in the capable hands of an old horse- 
artilleryman—strict, but fair, which is 
the sort to command respect from boys. 
Every effort is made to promote esprit 
de corps and to make the boys realize 
that to be a District Messenger is a 
real privilege and something to be 
proud of. With this end in view half- 
yearly prize and medal givings are ar- 
ranged. The Chairman invariably pre- 
sides, and some distinguished individ- 
ual is requested to address them. In 
this way the boys are brought into con- 
tact with such men as the Duke of Nor- 
folk, Lord Roberts, Sir George White, 
and the Bishop of London, and others, 
who never fail to respond kindly. When 
a boy joins he is presented with a lit- 
tle pamphlet giving a short history of 
the company, some hints as to his du- 
ties, and an address to messenger-boys 
by the Bishop of London. 

In training the boys, the company’s 
system is to make them feel from the 
moment they join that no one has any 
time to waste in looking after them. 
They receive their uniform and are sent 
off to their office. invariably the one 
nearest their homes. They find the 
office full of bustle and _ business. 
They see at once that they must either 
sink or swim, and it is interesting to 
see the embryo messenger pull himself 
together, smarten himself up, emulate 
his comrades as to the acutest angle at 
which he can put his pork-pie cap, and 
sally forth on his first call, the proudest 
boy in London. 

A French soldier is proverbially said 
to carry a field-marshal’s béton in his 
knapsack. Similarly a messenger-boy 
never knows what honor and glory a 
day may bring him. They have been 
brought into direct personal contact 
with Queen Victoria, the Prince of 
Wales, the late Lord Salisbury, and in- 
numerable illustrious personages. Only 
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the other day a messenger-boy was des- 
patched to Sandringham and kept for 
the night. He has been known to 
spend his Christmas at Belvoir Castle, 
when, I am informed, he spent a very 
pleasant evening dancing with the scul- 
lery-maids in the servants’ hall; and 
he often takes his place in country- 
house parties, where he is summoned to 
help in some capacity. 

One very satisfactory feature about 
the messenger-boy is the healthiness of 
his occupation. I am informed, on in- 
quiry, that, taking the worst week in 
the year, out of a staff of 750 only eight 
boys were away from sickness, or about 
1 per cent. It is particularly impressed 
on these smart little fellows, how im- 
portant it is to be extremely civil and 
obliging to the public, and in the mat- 
ter of their manners I can certainly tes- 
tify how excellent they are. There are 
various humanizing influences at work 
on behalf of the boys, which all tend 
to their comfort and the proper form- 
ing of their characters. There is a 
club-room for them at the head-office, 
to which they can all go. Attached to 
this is a refreshment-bar, where they 
ean obtain cheap and warming and 
nourishing refreshment. Here they 
can resort between their hours of duty 
and play games of “shove-halfpenny” 
and even whist. Then in connection 
with the club there is a gymnasium in 
the basement, where a very creditable 
squad is trained under the leadership 
of one of the bigger boys, himself a 
smart Territorial. Here it is interest- 
ing to note that some fifty of the boys 
are enlisted Territorials; and uncom- 
monly useful ones they ought to be, 
with their perceptions sharpened as 
they are, and the amount of initiative 
they possess. There is also a good 
drum-and-fife band and a class to learn 
earving and other crafts. 

But perhaps the greatest feature of 
all is that happy spot at Felixstowe 
where the annual camp is held. Here 
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the whole company, or those who can 
be spared from duty in detachments, 
come during August, from the Chair- 
man to the smallest boy. Here all hob- 
nob together and links of friendship are 
formed and bonds of understanding 
which pave the way for a realization on 
the part of the boy that, thoush So- 
and-So is strict at duty, he was a good 
sort down at camp, and all ranks get on 
the better for it. There never was 
such a camp as the District Messengers’ 
for enjoyment. All carried out on 
military lines; but no drill. All fun and 
enjoyment, and do as you like as long 
as you behave yourself. And such con- 
certs at night! Such talent! The 
Tivoli might well come and enlist some 
stars from the home-made talent. 

Now to sum up my remarks about 
District Messengers: here is a most de- 
sirable, most ably managed, and much- 
required institution which, though 
“cribbed, cabined, and confined” by the 
Post-Office in every possible way, has 
just managed to evade suffocation and 
to exist. But it was a touch-and-go 
business, and it is only owing to its 
officials and those interested making 
untold sacrifices of both time and 
money that it is alive to-day. And it 
is no exaggeration to say that London 
would be a much poorer place without 
it. London cannot now do without its 
District Messenger Service. A private 
company can give a far more elastic 
service than the Post-Office, which is 
utterly unable to understand what free- 
dom from red-tape means. 

On one occasion the Post-Office au- 
thorities were inclined to refuse the 
Messenger Company a renewal of their 
license. When the public absolutely 
insisted on a renewal, the Post-Office 
actually offered an alternative by which 
the Messenger Company were to obtain 
the letters from the public by means of 
their electric-call system, and when ob- 
tained the Messenger Company was to 
hand them over to the nearest Post-Of- 
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fice for delivery. Could anything bet- 
ter illustrate the absolute failure of the 
G. P. O. to recognize the meaning of 
the words “Express Delivery”? The 
company made twenty experiments on 
this system, and they resulted in an 
average delay of nineteen minutes each. 
The company naturally declined to pro- 
ceed on this basis, the Chairman stating 
he would rather the service cease to 
exist than continue in a maimed condi- 
tion, unable to be of full use to the 
London public. 

In conclusion, one May now regard 
the District Messenger Company’s sys- 
tem as one of the absolute necessities 
of London life. In matters of extreme 
urgency, which are continually arising, 
it can always be relied upon. Its offi- 
ces are all over London, and the sys- 
tem is not only available by day, but 
also by night. Messengers can be sum- 
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moned from all the leading hotels, 
clubs, and principal business establish- 
ments, and the service is extremely 
popular. Its success, in spite of un- 
exampled obstacles and difficulties, is 
due to the strenuous endeavors which 
have continuously been made in pro- 
viding a thoroughly up-to-date and effi- 
cient service, and in carefully studying 
the wishes and wants of the public in 
every possible way. For the credit of 
all this, the British public owe a great 
debt to the Managing Director of the 
District Messenger Company (Mr. 
George Manners), whose untiring en- 
ergy, whose high courtesy and skill and 
tact, have led to the perfection of the 
work of the company, and won the re- 
gard of the small army of District Mes- 
sengers for his kindness to them “out 
of school hours.” 





THE BRITISH NOTE TO PERSIA. 


The announcement made on October 
17 that the British Government had 
addressed a somewhat menacing Note 
to Persia on the subject of her south- 
ern provinces caused profound surprise 
to most people interested in Asiatic pol- 
itics. That the condition of Southern 
Persia called for further severe remon- 
strance at Teheran was tolerably well 
known; but we have become so accus- 
tomed to the neglect of British interests 
in Persia that the sudden display of 
firmness left onlookers a little per- 
plexed. The first impression created 
by the publication of the terms of the 
Note was a feeling of agreeable satis- 
faction that the British Government 
had decided to act at last. On reflec- 
tion, further considerations supervened. 
It was felt in many informed quarters 
chat, in resolving to do something, the 
Foreign Office had, perhaps, committed 
itself to a little too much, and that in 


any case it had probably taken action 
in the wrong way. My purpose in this 
article is to state, as fairly as I can, the 
arguments which seem to me to sup- 
port, and those which militate against, 
the action of the British Government. 
and to add a few conclusions of my 
own. My views may derive some 
weight from the fact that for many 
years—and particularly during a pe- 
riod when tew people paid any atten- 
tion to the subject—I have constantly 
tried to expound the importance and 
value of British interests in Southern 
Persia. 

The British Note, and the circum- 
stances which attended its presentation, 
can be very briefly described. We were 
told on October 17, that the British 
Government had in strong terms re- 
minded Persia of the deplorable condi- 
tion of the trade routes in the south, 
some of which are in the hands of ma- 
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rauding tribes who have almost stopped 
the passage of merchandise. It called 
upon the Teheran authorities to restore 
order and reopen the routes within 
three months, and added that in the 
event of their non-compliance, Great 
Lritain would take over the policing 
of the southern roads, organizing a lo- 
cal force commanded by officers of the 
Indian Army. Fer the upkeep of the 
force a surcharge of 10 per cent. would 
be made upon the Persian Gulf Cus- 
toms. That was the version originally 
published. 

On October 19, the Foreign Office ex- 
plained that its Note related only to the 
road from Bushire through Shiraz to 
Isfahan, that the proposed force would 
be recruited from among Persians, and 
that it would be “officered by eight or 
ten officers of the Indian Army.” The 
statement added that there was “no 
question of the Government of India 
undertaking any responsibility in the 
matter, or of any encroachment on the 
integrity of Persia.” In a reply, pub- 
lished on October 22, the Persian Gov- 
ernment claimed that the general condi- 
tion of the country had improved, and 


stated that it hoped to devote the larger | 


portion of the proceeds of the loun 
then under negotiation to the objects 
mentioned in the British Note. It de- 
clined to consent to the method of pro- 
cedure which Great Britain proposed to 
adopt; but it somewhat audaciously 
asked to be allowed to levy a sur- 
charge of 10 per cent. on the Customs 
duties, in order that it might do the 
work itself. The loan in question is 
for a sum of £1,250,000, and at the time 
of writing is understood to have been 
negotiated through the Imperial Bank 
of Persia, a British institution. The 
firm of Seligman Brothers has been in 
independent negotiation with the Per- 
sian Government regarding a loan, but 

with no definite result. 
In order to make the situation clear, 
some observations upon the conditions 
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which differentiate Southern from 
Northern Persia are necessary. In the 
south the control of Teheran has been 
intermittent and often weak for more 
than a century. The southern prov- 
inces contain large bodies of wild semi- 
independent tribesmen with predatory 
instincts—the Bakhtiaris (reputed to be 
of the old Iranian blood), the Kashgais, 
the Kuhrgelus, the Tangistanis, and 
others. They owe very little allegiance 
to anybody. Near the coast there is 
a considerable Arab population. No 
longer ago than the early fifties Arab 
influence predominated on the Persian 
coast, and at that time even the Gov- 
ernor of Bushire was an Arab. The 
Persian Government did not recover 
possession of Bunder Abbas, or of the 
coast for 100 miles east and west of 
the port, until 1868. It only ejected 
the Arab hereditary governor of Lin- 
gah so recently as 1889, and more than 
once since that year Arabs from the 
Pirate Coast have made surreptitious 
attempts to recapture the town. It is 
entirely due to Great Britain’s policy of 
pacification in the Gulf that the Persian 
flag flies over Lingah to-day. The 
Sultan of Oman still retains the im- 
portant port of Gwadur, on the coast 
of Persian Mekran. The Shah’s influ- 
ence in Persian Mekran is so small that 
in 1901-2 a British force had to enter 
the country with the consent of the Te- 
heran Government, and co-operate with 
Persian troops against certain outlaws 
who had plunged the whole region into 
strife. Again, the great province of 
Persian Arabistan, at the head of the 
Gulf, is to this day under the control 
of a ruler, Sheikh Khazaal of Moham- 
merah, who is independent in all but 
name. He has his own small but effi- 
cient army, and only avows a perfunc- 
tory acknowledgment of the Shah's 
suzerainty. It will be gathered, there- 
fore, that Persian sovereignty in the 
south has long been a somewhat nebu- 
lous thing. 
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There was, no doubt, a large tempo- 
rary extension of organized authority 
during the period when the Zill-es-Sul- 
tan, the great-uncle of the present boy 
Shah, governed the southern provinces 
with much vigor and determination 
from his palace at Isfahan. The Zill 
adopted crude methods; when a tribe 
was troublesome he cut off a few ears 
and noses; but he held the south in 
such a firm grip that his father, the 
Shah Nasr-ed-Din, grew afraid of his 
power, and in 1887 stripped him of 
most of his functions. Since that year 
there has been no strong man controll- 
ing Southern Persia, with the exception 
of a brief interval when the Ala-ed- 
Dowleh, another governor of the old 
school, was in charge of Shiraz. 

Nevertheless, the trade routes, though 
occasionally interrupted, remained 
fairly free from excessive depredations 
until at the end of 1906 the Shah 
Muzaffar-ed-Din, then in a moribund 
condition, signed a Constitution, the 
purport of which he is believed not to 
have fully understood. With the as- 
sumption of control by the Mejliss, all 
order soon vanished in Southern Per- 
sia. The people in the towns hated 
the tyranny and misrule which they 
had endured during the period of au- 
tocracy and welcomed a change; but 
to most of them a change chiefly meant 
the disappearance of the power of offi- 
cials and the prospect of evading taxa- 
tion. The tribesmen of the plains and 
hills saw in the weakening of all au- 
thority simply a chance of exercising 
their freebooting proclivities without 
let or hindrance. They joyfully in- 
augurated an era of wholesale brig- 
andage. 

The overthrow of the Mejliss by the 
Shah Mohammed Ali only added to the 
confusion in the south. Mohammed 
Ali was too busy at Teheran to pay 
much attention to the southern prov- 
inces, and the Nationalist leaders had 
fled. The manner in which the Na- 
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tionalist cause was again proclaimed in 
the south after Mohammed Ali’s deposi- 
tion in 1908 sufficiently illustrates the 
influences at work. At Bushire the 
“revolution” was headed by “a fanat- 
ical half-educated Mullah,” who sum- 
moned a horde of Tangistani riflemen, 
and whose only idea of “freedom” was 
to seize the money in the Custom-house. 
He was repudiated by the respectable 
Nationalists, and fled with his follow- 
ers when a force of British bluejackets 
was landed to protect foreigners. At 
tunder Abbas and Lingah the restora- 
tion of the Constitution was announced 
at the bidding of Seyyid Abdul Hussein, 
a fire-brand who had been perambulat- 
ing the province of Laristan with a 
swarm of banditti. The political aspira- 
tions of Abdul Hussein are amply indi- 
cated by the fact that he is now be- 
lieved to be in revolt against the Tehe- 
ran Nationalists. Like all his kind, Ab- 
dul Hussein has no desire for any form 
of settled government. He and his 
associates and imitators rebel against a 
reactionary Shah and a Nationalist Min- 
istry with equal alacrity. The conse- 
quence of their raids has been that 


trade has vanished from some southern 


routes altogether, and on others has 
diminished by one-half. Murders of 
travellers are frequent, and even Consu- 
lar officers under armed escort are not 
immune from attack. Southern Per- 
sia has become one vast Alsatia. The 
great tribe of the Kashgais is menac- 
ing Shiraz, where a state of siege has 
been proclaimed. Isfahan is still prac- 
tically held by the Bakhtiaris, and 
whatever the good qualities of the 
Bakhtiaris may be, it cannot be said 
that mountain caterans are the most 
suitable guardians of a great city. In 
the general collapse of trade and com- 
merce, Great Britain and India have 
been the principal sufferers, for they 
possess a vastly preponderating share 
of the southern trade. 

I have only roughly indicated a few 
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aspects of an exceedingly complicated 
situation. Here, then, is the problem 
which the British Government had to 
consider. Not only was there chaos 
and anarchy in Southern Persia—I say 
nothing about the north—but the Te- 
heran authorities seemed unable to re- 
store order. Repeated representations 
to the Persian Government had pro- 
duced no effective response. Things 
were going from bad to worse, and 
there was serious reason to fear that 
British trade with Southern Persia 
would be permanently injured. The 
advent of a new Ministry in Teheran 
in July seemed, at first, to hold out bet- 
ter prospects of decisive action, but 
none of the promises made were ful- 
filled. Ain-ed-Dowleh, the besieger of 
Tabriz, was appointed Governor of 
Shiraz, but never started. Ala-ed- 
Dowleh was next instructed to proceed 
to the south, but has also failed to 
move. Since the British Note was pre- 
sented, Nizam-es-Sultaneh has been or- 
dered to undertake the task, but it is 
still to be seen whether he is willing to 
go. If the new loan negotiations are 
satisfactorily concluded, he will not, 
like the previous nominees, be able to 
plead that he cannot set out because 
no funds are available. 

In considering the arguments which 
tell in favor of the action of the Goy- 
ernment, it should be remembered that 
it is largely owing to Great Britain 
that any semblance of Persian author- 
ity exists on the Gulf littoral to-day. 
British warships have kept the peace of 
the Gulf, and have prevented the fierce 
Arabs of the Pirate Coast from swarm- 
ing across and sacking and seizing 
afresh the Persian coast towns. The 
wild Tangistani tribes would probably 
have rushed and looted Bushire long 
ago had it not been for the presence of 
the British Resident, and the frequent 
proximity of British gunboats. When 
the Tangistanis poured into Bushire 
last year, the miserable garrison of 200 
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tattered soldiers offered no resistance 
at all. It should further be remem- 
bered that the dominating influence in 
Southern Persia is not that of a people 
struggling to be free, as some senti- 
mentalists would have us suppose. The 
whole region is in the clutches of 
bands of well-organized, well-mounted 
brigands, many of whom are armed 
with Mannlicher rifles. The British 
interests at stake are considerable. 
British subjects, who have embarked 
capital in commercial enterprises in the 
justifiable belief that Great Britain 
would never permit Southern Persia 
to be plunged into chronic disorder, 
are confronted with the prospect of 
ruin. 

It cannot be said that Great Britain 
has been hasty in formulating its de- 
mands. It has waited with exemplary 
patience for more than three years, dur- 
ing which time the situation has stead- 
ily deteriorated. It did not present the 
Note until the new Ministry had been 
in office between three and four months, 
and had done absolutely nothing to re- 
store order in the south. The excuse 
about lack of funds was only partially 
admissible, for the Persian Government 
could have obtained money months ago, 
had it been willing to accept conditions 
which were not unreasonable. In- 
stead, the Mejliss talked wild and im- 
possible nonsense about internal loans, 
just as the Chinese Assembly has done 
more recently. In any case, Persia 
will doubtless receive money now, un- 
accompanied by any stringent stipula- 
tions, and it remains to see what she 
will do with it. The arguments for 
intervention do not rest solely upon 
trade requirements. The British loans 
to Persia are partly secured upon the 
Gulf Customs. If the trade of the 
south is destroyed, that security will 
disappear. Great Britain is unable, 
moreover, to contemplate with indif- 
ference the existence of chronic an- 
archy in a country contiguous to her 
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own Asiatic territories. The inces- 
sant disorders in Southern Persia are 
bound eventually to have some effect 
upon Indian conditions, if they have 
not done so already. Finally, Great 
Britain, as the guardian of the peace 
of the Gulf, cannot for ever tolerate the 
continuance of a situation which dis- 
turbs the quietude she has established 
and long maintained in Gulf waters by 
heavy sacrifices. 

To the contention that a Persian 
force is not likely to be recruited very 
easily, the supporters of the British pro- 
posal reply that British officers have 
had unique success in raising local 
forces in all parts of the world. From 
Chinese to Haussas, they have never 
failed, and why should they fail now? 
When it is objected that the Tangis- 
tanis and Kashgais would probably pre- 
fer freedom and loot to irksome disci- 
pline and small pay, the answer given 
by military experts is that if the trade 
is vanishing, there will soon be nothing 
left to loot. Warlike tribesmen of the 
type in question soon learn to enjoy 
military discipline, and they appreciate 
very greatly the unaccustomed boon of 
regular pay. If two or three Russian 
officers can raise an efficient force of 
Persian Cossacks in the north, why 
connot British officers create a force of 
military police in the south? Such, in 
brief, are the principal reasons I have 
heard adduced in support of the British 
proposal. 

I will now deal with the other side 
of the question, and will take the im- 
mediate and practical difficulties first. 
The class of men who must be recruited 
cannot be found among the dwellers in 
the towns. A sufficient number of suit- 
able recruits could not possibly be ob- 
tained at Bushire, or even at Shiraz. 
The British officers would have to go 
inte the wilds to find their men, and 
they could not venture forth without a 
fairly strong escort of Indian cavalry. 
If my assumption is correct, there would 
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thus be at once the nucleus of a British 
force, marching to and fro in Southern 
Persia, for it would never do to risk 
the murder of British officers at the 
outset. 

My next point is that in my belief, 
and still more in the belief of others 
far more competent to judge than I am, 
the tribesmen could not in any case be 
induced to enlist in sufficient numbers. 
I do not accept the contention that they 
would respond to the call because there 
was no loot left. Over the wide ex- 
panse of Southern Persia, these roving 
bands of horsemen, who travel long dis- 
tances, can always find something to 
loot. They do not want to see the 
country pacified and are not likely to 
xzive their aid towards the termination 
of conditions they have themselves cre- 
ated. The Tangistanis and the Kash- 
gais are not only ignorant and intract- 
able, but they are as vain as Afghans. 
They have a great belief in their own 
prowess, and very little notion of the 
achievements of British arms. The 
Pathans respect us because they have 
so often felt the weight of our ven- 
geance, and they are therefore not un- 
willing to serve beneath the British 
flag. The tribesmen of Southern Per- 
sia would probably look at the matter 
from a very different point of view. It 
is particularly unlikely that the Bakh- 
tiaris would enlist in such a force. 
They have made themselves tempora- 
rily masters of the great city of Isfa- 
han, and one of their chieftains, Sardar 
Assad, was recently Minister of War in 
the Persian Cabinet. They have made 
und unmade Shahs within the last year 
or two. They are intensely patriotic 
in their own peculiar way. Unless I 
am much mistaken, their attitude 
towards the British enterprise would be 
one of strong resentment. 

But there is a further consideration 
which seems to have been overlooked. 
It is practically certain that the Per- 
sian Government, as at present con- 
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stituted, will never give its consent to 
this scheme. It has already signified 
in effect, that it declines to surrender 
its sovereign rights. These British of- 
ficers, therefore, will be sent into South- 
ern Persia to recruit a police force upon 
a semi-military basis, against the 
wishes of the Persian authorities. I 
can recall no modern precedent for such 
a course. Persia, however parlous its 
plight, is within the comity of civilized 
nutions, with a Legation in London. 
We are not dealing with half-naked Af- 
rican chiefs. When we recruit Pathans 
and Haussas, we do so within our own 
territory. Even the Chinese Regi- 
ment was enlisted on our leased terri- 
tory at Wei-hai-wei. We enlist Haz- 
aras from Afghanistan and Gurkhas 
from Nepal, but we enlist them in 
iritish India. We have never yet, so 
far as I am aware, gone into a country 
equipped with a Monarch, a Regent, a 
Cabinet, and a windy assembly which 
calls itself a Parliament, and calmly 
proceeded to enlist people who owe no 
allegiance to our King, against the ex- 
pressed wish of their ruler, for the pur- 
pose of waging war in that ruler’s ter- 
ritory. Let there be no mistake about 
what these operations will involve. 
We may call it “policing the roads,” 
hut these banditti will only be repressed 
by what an eminent lawyer might call 
“a sort of war.” We have never fol- 
lowed such a course before. In sim- 
ilar circumstances, we have either ob- 
tained the consent of the local au- 
thorities to the enlistment of a local 
force, or we have restored order with- 
out their consent with our own troops. 
I can discern no admissible third alter- 
native, of the kind proposed. 

To whom will these unhappy British 
officers be responsible? They will be 
repudiated by the Persian Government. 
The Foreign Office has made the extra- 
ordinary announcement that “there is 
no question of the Government of In- 
dia undertaking any responsibility in 
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the matter.” Who, then, will control 
them, and who will furnish their men 
with arms and ammunition? They 
must be responsible to some one, and 
they must conduct their operations un- 
der some flag. They will not repress 
the present disorder in Southern Persia 
without a good deal of bloodshed. It 
is perfectly obvious that they will be 
under the control, first, of the British 
Resident and Consul-General at Bu- 
shire, who is the dual representative of 
the Government of India and the For- 
eign Office, and second, of the British 
Minister at Teheran, who will be in the 
singular position of directing quasi-mil- 
itary operations in Persia against the 
wishes of the Persian Government, to 
which he is accredited. As the Per- 
sian Government will refuse to impose 
the 10 per cent. surcharge on the Cus- 
toms to defray our expenses, we shall 
probably have to take over the control 
of the Gulf Customs ourselves. That 
will mean, incidentally, the administra- 
tion of Bushire. When once proceed- 
ings of this kind are commenced, they 
lead in many directions, all of which 
appear to involve acts of sovereignty. 
By the 17th of January the time 
limit prescribed in the British Note 
will have expired. Unless the Per- 
sians have in the meantime taken the 
work in hand themselves, Great Britain 
will have to move, or look foolish. 
With the Persian Government and the 
whole Nationalist party vigorously op- 
posing uninvited British intervention, 
with crazy Mullahs inflaming the tribes- 
men against us, as they certainly will, 
the recruitment of a Persian force 
seems, as I have shown, more than im- 
probable. If British officers enter the 
interior with small escorts for this par- 
ticular purpose, some of them will un- 
doubtedly be attacked, and lives will be 
lost. We know what will be the in- 
evitable sequel in that case. But the 
sequel may be the same in any case 
now, unless we retract our threats. It 
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is very doubtful whether the present 
Persian Government, even with ample 
funds at its disposal, can effectually re- 
store order in the south. It has neither 
the trained men, nor the vigor, nor the 
fixity of purpose which are requisite. 
The only man who could do it thor- 
oughly is the Zill-es-Sultan, who.is an 
exile at Paris, and he would do it by 
methods which do not invite further de- 
scription. Last year the bare rumor 
that the Zill was returning caused the 
south to grow suddenly quiet. The 
Persian Government is not likely to ask 
the Zill to come back, because it fears 
his power. The Zill is not likely to re- 
turn, because he had to pay a ransom 
of £50,000 when he unwisely landed 
at Resht last year, and also because the 
Bakhtiaris still seek vengeance for the 
murder of the grandfather of their pres- 
ent Ilkhani, which he instigated. Fail- 
ing the Zill, and failing the Persian 
Government, there seems no alterna- 
tive, if we adhere to the terms of the 
3ritish Note, but the use of Indian 
troops On an extensive scale. That 
means the occupation of the central 
trade route of Southern Persia, and if 
we are to be logical, the Bunder Abbas 
routes also. 

If my analysis of the various possi- 
bilities of the situation is well founded, 
it follows that the officials who pre- 
pared the British Note can have had no 
very clear conception whither their pol- 
icy was likely to lead them. No re- 
sponsible person, so far as I am aware, 
has ever seriously contemplated the 
occupation of Southern Persia. With 
European politics presenting so many 
delicate issues, a large and vague ex- 
tension of our responsibilities in Per- 
sia, such as the British Note might 
gradually produce if its threats were lit- 
erally fulfilled, is out of the question. 

There are other considerations which 
also ought to preclude such a possibil- 
ity. I have little in common with the 
school of thought represented by Pro- 
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fessor E. G. Browne, whose erudition 
and warm sympathies must neverthe- 
less command respect, or with the Per- 
Sian Committee in Parliament, or with 
the point of view of the Manchester 
Guardian, Though I disliked, and still 
dislike and condemn, many features of 
the Anglo-Russian Convention, I con- 
fess that its conclusion seems to have 
been signally justified, for the present. 
in the larger field of international poli- 
tics. But I urge that although we cyn- 
ically parcelled out Persia into spheres 
of interest without consulting the Per- 
sian Government, and although we dis- 
posed of the external affairs of Afghan- 
istan without notifying the Amir, we 
cannot pursue these tendencies to an 
indefinite extent and on a still more he- 
roic scale. The time is at hand when 
Europe will be compelled to refrain 
from further aggrandizement in Asia, 
however justifiable it may seem. Great 
Britain in particular needs all her en- 
ergies and all her strength in the East 
to consolidate and preserve her Indian 
Empire, and to keep her paramount po- 
sition in the Gulf inviolate. We can- 
not enter upon fresh adventures in the 
interior of Persia, except under certain 
emphatic limitations or in certain 
eventualities. The probable effect upon 
the whole Mohammedan world of a 
British occupation of Southern Persia 
is a separate but most momentous ques- 
tion, too large to be discussed here. 

I do not suggest for a moment that 
the Cabinet has ever dreamed of an 
occupation of Southern Persia. I only 
say that, save in the unlikely event of 
Persia coming rapidly to the rescue, the 
policy foreshadowed in the British Note 
will lead to occupation if it is persisted 
in. The fact is that our Government, 
with the best intentions but with only 
a hazy idea of the right thing to do, 
seems to have blundered very badly. 
It is highly desirable, almost impera- 
tive, to restore order in Southern Per- 


sia. There were only two possible al- 
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ternatives. One was to send Indian 
troops to do the work; that is a course 
from which all who are familiar with 
the situation and its larger bearings 
will shrink. The other was to enlist 
the approval of the Persian Govern- 
ment, and persuade it to accept the 
services of a few Indian officers, and to 
give the officers its fullest co-operation 
and support. Had we approached the 
Persian Government quietly, there is 
reason to believe that it would readily 
have accepted such a scheme. _ It 
would probably have given help in the 
enlistment of a local force on condi- 
tion that the force acted, at least osten- 
sibly, under its direction. The In- 
dian officers would have done the work, 
and withdrawn within a couple of 
years. The Foreign Office does not ap- 
pear to have followed this prudent 
course. It delivered, on its own show- 
ing, a veiled ultimatum. It accompan- 
ied it by a proposal which, I believe, 
can only be carried out with the hearty 
support of the Persian Government, 
which was not specifically invited. It 
prescribed a time limit which every 
expert holds to be unfairly short, con- 
sidering that the loan negotiations were 
still unfinished when half the specified 
period had elapsed. It made no an- 
The National Review. 
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nouncement of its decision, as it should 
have done, but allowed Europe to learn 
of its action through exaggerated ru- 
mors from Teheran, thereby causing 
much unnecessary excitement. It has 
now placed itself in the unpleasant po- 
sition of being dependent upon Persia 
for deliverance from its difficulty, the 
alternative being to eat its own words. 
If the Indian officers enter Persia in de- 
fiance of the Persian Government and 
the Persian people, and without a strong 
backing of Indian troops, they will as- 
suredly come to grief. The only hope 
of Great Britain now lies in the doubt- 
ful possibility of persuading the Per-~ 
sian Government speedily to take effect- 
ive measures on its own account. 
Rarely, in recent years, has there been 
a more striking instance of the folly of 
doing the right thing in the wrong way. 

Since this article was written, the 
British Minister at Teheran has for- 
warded a further communication to the 
Persian Government, in which he de- 
clares that the officers to be lent by the 
Indian Army “would serve under the 
Persian Government.” Until the Te- 
heran Ministry agrees to accept their 
services, this communication leaves the 
whole issue very much where it was 
before. 

Lovat Fraser. 





THE HEXMINSTER SCANDAL. 
By W. E. Cus. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PREMIER INTERVENES. 

All the gossips can tell you what 
happened next. Mrs. Hellier carried 
her niece away to London with her, to 
the relative at Brixton who had agreed 
to take them in for a week or two. It 
is not true that Miss Vicars had the 
marks of tears on her face when they 
left; nor is it true that her aunt made 
the guard lock the door of the railway 


compartment upon them, to prevent an 
invasion by the enemy and perhaps a 
forceful abduction. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, the girl went as a prisoner, and 
it is equally true that her aunt had all 
the air of a jailer. The actual relation- 
ship was all too evident to be disputed. 

The stay at Brixton was mercifully 
brief, but it was in no sense enjoyable. 
Mrs. Hellier’s relative joined all her 
influence to the forces of the enemy, 
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and it was influence of a dangerous 
kind. She was kindly, motherly, and 
reasonable. 

“Of course, my dear,” she would say, 
“I quite understand. But the 
customs of our circles are really made 
for our protection—for your protection. 
When a girl neglects them she is open 
to every danger. Besides, we have to 
consider others—we always have to 
consider others. In this case you have 
to consider not only your aunt and her 
position at Hexminster, but also your 
own family—your poor dead father and 
mother. Can you think that they 
would be happy if they knew of this en- 
tanglement? If they do know of it, 
can you think that they are happy? 
Really, our duty to others is greater 
than our duty to ourselves—it is always 
greater. And in the end we are never 
sorry if we have sacrificed our fancies 


in this way. Never!” 


Opposition and persecution were easy 
to meet compared with this moral sap- 
ping and mining, and it was fortunate 


that its days were not many. On the 
third day, indeed, Mrs. Hellier was 
given the appointment she had asked 
for under Garland’s tuition, the intima- 
tion coming in a formal letter dated 
from the office of the Agent-General for 
the Colony of Kingsland, Victoria 
Street, Westminster: 


**Madam,—The Premier of Kingsland, 
the Honorable Justyn Morgan, asks 
wwe to inform you that he will be able 
to give you an interview here on Friday 
next at eleven o'clock. He trusts that 
this time will suit your convenience. 

“The Premier can give you every in- 
formation in the matter you refer to. 
He is not aware that the person in ques- 
tion is at present in this country, but 
there seems to be no doubt that he was 
originally a native of one of the west- 
ern counties.—Your obedient servant, 

“John Aldridge, Agent-General.” 


“There!” cried Mrs. Hellier trium- 
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phantly; “ ‘a native of one of the west- 
ern counties.’ Do we want more?” 

“Not much more, certainly,” agreed 
poor Miss Vicars. “Don’t you think 
you have enough?” 

Mrs. Hellier looked up. “It is for 
you to say,” she retorted. “I am go- 
ing to this trouble, as you know, so 
that you may be convinced.” 

Alison considered. The only thing 
that came clearly to her mind was the 
picture of a man leaning out of a win- 
dow, smiling; but it did something to 
restore her courage. 

“I cannot believe that he is a scoun- 
drel,” she said. “There may be some 
mistake.” 

“That we shall soon see,” said Mrs. 
Hellier grimly; and forthwith she wrote 
two notes. One was to Garland, as 
arranged, and the other to David Mor- 
gan, informing him in icy, third-person 
terms of the Premier’s appointment. If 
he neglected this opportunity he could 
hardly dare to show his face again, and 
even the Rector would be satisfied. It 
did not occur to the good lady that her 
best course would have been to leave 
Alison to the tender ministrations of 
her relative, Mrs. Owens. She went 
straight forward, sailing under a full 
breeze of resentment and resolve. 

At the present time the girl had 
ceased to make any plans, to build any 
hopes, and was entangled in a web of 
doubt and indecision. Certainly this 
interview ought to settle something. It 
should enable her to break the spell 
which this extraordinary suitor had 
cast upon her, and should solve her 
problem without forcing her to decide 
for or against the wristbands. And 
she felt, when Mrs. Owens was near 
her, that such a decision would be too 
much for her strength. She could not 
say, “Because you are a poor man’s son 
I must not listen to you; but she 
might say with reason, “Because your 
record is not clear I must have no more 
to do with you.” Yet all the 
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while she found herself nursing a fool- 
ish desire, a great longing, to rise above 
this atmosphere of doubt and intrigue 
and distrust, and to wander with him 
again down to the Old Mill, to stand 
at his side in the dream-ship, to hear 
him talk on and on of everything but 
Hexminster and its trivial circle. 
Sometimes, often, she felt her face 
flush and her heart beat louder as she 
recalled his quaint wooing from the 
open window—that plain, homely ap- 
peal of a poor man’s son; but then she 
saw his wristbands against the win- 
dow-ledge, and heard his inane “Excuse 
me, miss.” Whereat she shuddered, 
and sometimes wept. 

It was in this miserable mood that 
she set out on the Friday morning, ac- 
compapying an aunt whose carriage 
was a study in its aggressive decision. 
Garland had written to say that he 
would join them in Victoria Street, but 
as they were a little early he was not 
visible. Setting her lips firmly, there- 
fore, the lady marched up the steps to 
the suite of rooms then occupied by the 
Kingsland Agent-General, her niece fol- 
lowing in her train. 

It was a brilliant morning, it appears, 
and the West End was gay with life 
and color. There was animation even 
in the dim interior of that tall building. 
and the young clerk who took their 
message smiled cheerfully on the pomp- 
ous lady and the sober-looking girl be- 
hind her. He led them at once to a 
small waiting-room. 

“If you will sit down,” he said, “I 
will see the Agent-General;” and he 
glanced at the clock, as if to intimate 
politely that they had come early. It 
was only then that Miss Vicars realized 
that this was indeed the case. It was 
still only fifteen minutes to eleven. 

“Very good,” said Mrs. Hellier 
sternly. This was to be a day of 
stern deeds. “But we are expecting 2 
gentleman to join us. Will you send 
him here when he comes?” 
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“Certainly, madam,” answered the 
young man cordially; and apparently 
he only vanished to obey, for a moment 
later Lewis Garland made his appear- 
ance, smiling, immaculate, and confi- 
dent. He had evidently come out on 
an agreeable errand, and shook hands 
as cheerfully as if they had met for a 
trip on the river. 

“Your punctuality,” he said, “is ad- 
mirable. When the clerk said you had 
already arrived, I thought he must be 
mistaken. Have you seen any sign of 
our friend?” 

“No,” said Mrs. 
hardly expect to.” 

Garland smiled. Miss Vicars felt 
that she disliked him for the smile and 
for his general cheerfulness. She felt, 
vaguely, that she had never liked him 
so little as she did at that moment. 

Turning from the two, she began to 
examine without interest the furnishing 
of the room. Everywhere she found 
examples of the greatness and produc- 
tivity of Kingsland—panels of polished 
woods from its forests; specimens of 
quartz, iron ore, and coal under glass, 
duly ticketed with their descriptions 
and locality; choice selections of wool, 
wheat and other cereals. The waiting- 
room was evidently intended to serve 
an educational purpose. On the larg- 
est wall hung a great map, which at 
ence reminded her of that evening by 
the Old Mill. On a large scale, this 
was the map Morgan had drawn on the 
wall beside the Mill stream, coloring it 
with all the rosiest hues that speech 
could provide wherewith to impress a 
simple-minded parsonage maiden. 

Garland tried to make conversation. 
“Have you seen the papers this mern- 
ing?” heasked. “No? There is an ac- 
count of the Colonial banquet at West- 
minster Hall. It seems that our friend 
the Premier of Kingsland made the 
speech of the evening—and, of course. 
a very favorable impression.. He was 
complimented by the Prince of Wales 


Hellier coldly. | 
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in very warm terms. It is stated with 
authority that he is to be knighted be- 
fore he returns. If he is, he will be 
received with open arms by the people 
out there; they worship him already.” 

“What kind of man is he?” asked 
Mrs. Hellier, rousing herself a little 
from her normal condition of self-study. 

“A very remarkable man, they say, 
with the gift of oratory and at the same 
time the faculty of the successful ad- 
ministrator. He has gripped the imag- 
ination of the Australians, and, having 
done that, can do almost anything’else.” 

Miss Vicars was a little interested— 
a little surprised. It was unusual to 
hear Garland speak so cordially of any 
one. Then she gathered dimly that he 
had one of his obscure purposes in 
view, and disliked him all the more. 
He was praising the judge in order to 
give greater weight to his coming con- 
demnation. She felt tired and dispir- 
ited. 

Then the door opened, and, to the as- 
tonishment of all, David Morgan 
walked in. 

It was a tableau of singular discom- 
fort. Garland could not hide his sur- 
prise, and Mrs. Hellier stiffened into a 
fierce rigidity. Alison, sitting at the 
table, gave a _ start, and her lips 
parted. 

“Good-morning, all,” said the colonist. 

He looked from one to the other in a 
slightly embarrassed way as he closed 
the door. Apparently he did not quite 
know what to do with his hands and 
feet, or where to seek a seat. Garland 
nodded in curt acknowledgment, and 
only Alison answered his greeting 
aloud. She did it in so low a tone that 
he hardly heard it. Mrs. Hellier’s 
stare was of a paralyzing nature. 

The thing that happened next was 
amazing in its novelty. He, Morgan, 
moved to the table at which Miss 
Vicars sat, and stood within a yard or 
so. He rested one hand on its edge, 
showing the wristband emerging be- 
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neath the coat-cuff with indecent in- 
sistence. It was the gray flannel this 
time, quite as formidable as the blue. 
And then he said haltingly: 

“The man outside says that we shall 
have to wait a little while yet. So I 
have come to ask you if you have de- 
cided.” 

The others were bewildered, but Ali- 
son was thunder-struck. She could not 
believe that he meant what he said— 
that here, in this company, he could 
ask such a question! She looked at his 
face searchingly; and then gradually, 
very gradually, the thing lost its amaz- 
ing strangeness. His look was appeal 
and challenge curiously mingled; but 
he was smiling a little nevertheless, and 
his glance was a tonic to her whole na- 
ture. 

Before she could speak he went on to 
explain; and as he had broken the ice, 
his words came more easily. 

“You see,” he said, “I have to ask 
you now because in a few minutes you 
ure going to hear the opinion of a man 
who knows all about me. And I can- 
not wait till that has happened, because 
then it will be too late. I beg that 
you. will give me your answer before 
you see the Premier.” 

Mrs. Hellier sat in stony amazement. 
The Scandal had actually reared its 
head in her very presence! There was 
a long pause, while the poor persecuted 
girl felt the truth come home to her 
heart. The man, she saw suddenly, 
was making a tremendous claim, and 
he was making it with a _ boldness 
which stirred her in every pulse. “If 
you love me,” he was saying, “you 
will not need to wait for another man’s 
verdict upon me.” For a moment she 
closed her eyes and was alone. 

“I will only tell you now,” went on 
Morgan with rugged earnestness, “that 
I love you. I think you know it, but I 
tell you so that these shall hear. I ask 
you to be my wife, and presently to re- 
turn to Kingsland with me. I believe 
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I can make you happy. But I 
think you should answer now.” 

It was only at this point—so the gos- 
sips declare—that Mrs. Hellier realized 
what was taking place. With a gasp 
she broke the spell of amazement, and 
ejaculating “Alison!” in rising notes 
of horror, sprang to her feet. But 
when she would have come between 
them Morgan moved to forbid her. 

“Madam,” he said, “go back to your 
seat—and your friend! This is a mat- 
ter between Alison and myself, and she 
must decide it.” 

It is just possible that Mrs. Hellier 
was transfixed with surprise. This was 
certainly not the obtuse person whom 
she had always pictured. Besides, 
she must have had every faith in the 
outcome of this most bizarre proposai, 
this crowning outrage of the great 
Scandal. It could only end in one way. 
She did not return to her seat, but 
stood, panting, just behind her niece’s 
chair to give her moral support. Mr. 
Garland had not moved, but was 
watching the scene with a colorless 
face. 

Alison stood up. She realized the 
crisis of her life, beset with some prob- 
lems which most girls are fortunately 
spared. But the only man who could 
help her was here, and it appears that 
her spirit rose to his call. It had re- 
sponded to that call before. Looking 
into his face a little pitifully, she said, 
almost whispering, “I think—I think 
.that you are right to demand your an- 
swer now. But—but why before 
these?” 

“My dear girl,” said Morgan quickly, 
“I had no chance otherwise.” 

It was true, and the shame of it 
passed away. 

Well, despite his inferior dress, he 
was the master in that room. His 
manner had lost its awkwardness for 
the time, and his speech its coarseness 
of finish. Still looking into his face, 
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Alison felt her world right itself, the 
trivialities falling away. How trifling 
the gossip of the Hexminster tea-tables 
and parish circles! How little the 
judgments of the sleepy old city, with 
its secluded gardens and its absurd 
laws of caste! How absurd, too, that 
she should ever have weighed her 
money—that trifling sum—in these bal- 
ances! And, of course, he was right— 
utterly right. He was asking much, 
but only according to her own ideals 
after all. When the Prince comes and 
calls, the woman must go, delivering 
her all into his care without cavyil or 
question. And this was only what he 
was asking her to do, this Prince who 
had come in flannel. But for 
a long time, because the flannel was 
there, she had doubted that he was her 
man. 

For a moment her eyes were down- 
cast as she crept to her resolve, as her 
heart swung true to its pole. Then she 
looked up to be encouraged, and gave 
him her answer. No—not in words, 
but in a look where the maiden’s shy 
resolve struggled with lingering fear, 
and hesitation with happiness. He read 
the look and moved nearer; then she 
put out her hands, and he clasped them 
hotly in his. 

“Thank God!” he said in a whisper; 
and after that, heedless of all, he drew 
her closer, till her hands were upon his 
breast and her head at his shoulder. 
And he touched her face very tenderly, 
throwing back the hair so that he 
might the better look into her eyes. 

“You,” he said, “and all your faith, 
and all your hope, and all your love— 
and”’—he smiled—*“all your money?” 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

Then—unutterable horror!—he kissed 
her; and as she had found a new world, 
of which he was ruler, it did not matter 
that the others saw. And after that he 
released her, and placed her in her 
chair again, and turned to the others. 


(To be concluded.) 
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NOVELISTS AS REPORTERS. 


A contemporary has lately been la- 
menting that the outlook for the fiction- 
_ market is one of increasing gloom. It 
is even suggested that many of our 
leading novelists might with more ad- 
vantage employ their pens in practical 
journalism. 

We venture to submit below a few 
sample extracts from the sort of thing 
that might be expected should this 
bright suggestion take effect: 


I. Toe Event. 


During yesterday’s severe storm, an 
elderly gentleman named Jones was 
knocked down by a motor-bus in Lud- 
gate Circus, but fortunately escaped 
without serious injury. 


II. Irs TREATMENT 


(a) By Mr. H. G@. Wells. 

“One of the most difficult and em- 
barrassing features about this matter 
of Jones is that one possesses no pre- 
vious knowledge upon which to base a 
definite and communicable idea of the 
man. He just comes at one, 
as it were, out of the murk of that af- 
ternoon, already a completed entity: 
Jones . 

You picture him, a little, rotund fig- 
ure, pathetically bewildered, hesitating 
in a blind, meaningless way upon the 
edge of the curb. All round 
him, vague, storm-lashed shapes 
distorted, unhuman things; policemen, 
umbrellas, Fabians (ugh!) and the like. 
And everywhere, noise 

“I might do it,” he said to himself, 
“with luck ag 

“Now,” he said, “now 
decided to chance it. 

And then, you know, there was the 
motor-bus. Quite suddenly it came, a 
confused impression of more noise, 
grown all at once ever so much more 


.” and 


insistent, Hi, 
woosh! 

“Mind!” cried Mr. Jones, “mind!” He 
became amazedly conscious of himself, 
stable in the midst of a tumultuously 
whirling universe, the centre of all 
kinds of bewildering phenomena. Also 
that his nose, in some unaccountable 
way, was bleeding. 

“Damn!” he said 


overwhelming 


(b) By Mr. William de Morgan. 

Never tell us it was the driver’s 
fault. We know better. So also, for 
the matter of that, does Lizeran herself, 
for all she was running away, and, 
anyhow, never no nearer the drattid 
thing than the side of the pivement over 
agin the Lud’s Ed public. No, nor it 
wasn’t the Old Gentleman’s fault 
neither. It was, first and last, the 
storm’s fault entirely. So, at least, 
Mr. Ammond said; and bless us! we 
suppose it will be conceded that he 
ought to know. Mr. Ammond (this is 
what Lizeran always called him—not 
for many years to come will she suspect 
the absence of that missing aspirate) 
was the guard of the bus in question, 
and as kind and veracious a man as 
ever drew breath. 

He drew it with some difficulty that 
afternoon, by reason of the same storm, 
as aforesaid. Storm indeed, we should. 
rather think so: a regular oner, and no 
mistake about it. They told each other, 
down in the City, that there hadn’t 
been such wind and rain between the 
days of Ebenezer Scrooge and those of 
Joseph Vance—and we leave you to 
ealeulate what an interval that was! 
There was no possibility of escaping it. 
It tore round corners, did that wind, at 
Badness knows how many miles an 
hour; whistling through keyholes, and 
plucking slates off house roofs,-as if on 
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purpose to make an opening for its ally 
the rain. Bemuddling old gentlemen 
was child’s play to it. As Lizeran’s 
own daddy remarked, when he looked 
out through the little window of the 
jug-and-bottle entrance——” 
[Editor. Is this likely to be very long? 
Author. Well, I could make it fill 
three volumes. Editor. Ah!) 


(c) By Mr. Arnold Bennett. 
I. 

About a quarter to five o’clock, on a 
warm Saturday afternoon in the late 
summer of 1865 (a year notable for its 
fine Saturdays), a small boy named Da- 
vid Jones was standing in the bay win- 
dow of a large red-brick house in the 
High Street of Bursley. He wore a 
jacket, vest, and “knickers” of gray 
tweed, the lining and buttons of which 
bore the name of Brown and Son, the 
largest retail haberdashers in the Five 
Towns, whose shop stood at the upper 
end of High Street, on the site at pres- 
ent occupied by the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute. It was close upon half-a-century 
since Brown, Sen., the head of the firm, 
had established—[2ditor. Has he any- 
thing to do with the story? Author. Only 
indirectly; it’s all atmosphere. Editor. 
Cut it.| The boy’s apparent costume 
was completed by a pair of black 
knitted stockings, and the same num- 
ber of boots, rather small for their age. 
Really, of course, he had other “things” 
on, but I have no time to describe 
them. 

He was thinking, very slowly 

Punch. 


and 


comprehensively, about a large number 
of subjects. He did it slowly, be- 
cause all action, whether mental or 
physical, was notoriously deliberate in 
the Five Towns at this period. Evena 
school-boy had been known to occupy 
twenty pages of description in the sim- 
ple process of coming home to dinner. 

He thought about Bursley, its his- 
tory, and the economic welfare of its 
inhabitants for generations. Suddenly 
the sight of his father coming along the 
street caused him to smile happily. He 
had discovered the subject for a fresh 


digression. 


II. 

Almost the first thing that John 
Jones, David’s father, could recollect, 
was one winter morning when his aged 
grandmother—— 

[Editor. Who's she? Author. She 

would be the great-grandmother of 
Dovid. Editor. Oh, I say! 


III. 

However, to return to the small boy 
who was looking out of the window. 
After about two hours, David began to 
be aware of subdued clattering sounds 
coming from the direction of the 
kitchen. He knew that these indicated 
tea, and even very possibly gooseberry 
jam. David’s mother always mad» 
her own gooseberry jam; had done so, 
indeed, ever since one memorable July 
when 

[To be continued as a serial. Look out 

for the motor-bus towards the end of 
Mareh.] 
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In thinking of the writings of Tolstoy 
one cannot but remember that being a 
great artist he was not content to re- 
main one; that, knowing all the joy and 
value of art as only a great artist can, 
he came out of his own experience of 
life to deny an absolute value to art, 
and to imply, by his very manner of 
judging it, that it was subsidiary to 
conduct. Swinburne has said that 
there is no possible truce between art 
and Puritanism; and Tolstoy's later 
opinions and actions seem to prove that 
he was right. For Tolstoy was the 
greatest of modern Puritans, and by 
his Puritan standard he condemned 
“War and Peace” and “Anna Karenin.” 

The worst insult we could pay to his 
memory would be to defend the earlier 
half of his life by ignoring the latter. 
He was the same great man from first 
to last, and became a prophet out of 
his own experience as he became a 
novelist. We may disagree with him 
as much as we like, but we must not, 
either at this moment or at any time, 
refuse to take him seriously. It is not 
easy to be a great artist; but it is harder 
still to have a clear and right under- 
standing of the meaning of the uni- 
verse. Tolstoy turned from the easier 
task to the harder; and having, as he 
thought, acquired his clear and right 
understanding, he tried to live accord- 
ing to it. He may have failed, but he 
was certainly one of the greatest men 
that ever made the endeavor or told the 
world about it. Therefore we should 
listen without too hasty a judgment to 
what he tells us. 

Yet even as we listen we must al- 
ways have this dilemma in our minds. 
Either he was right in his later beliefs, 
or he was wrong. If he was right, 
then his masterpieces are to be con- 
demned together with King Lear and 
the Choral Symphony: If he was 


wrong, then his change of mind was 
the result of some kind of deterioration. 
It is easier to believe that he was 
wrong than that he was right; and in 
that case we must suppose that life was 
too much for him, as it has been for 
many wonderful minds; and that he 
succumbed to it, not by loss but by per- 
version of will, taking refuge in a fugi- 
tive and cloistered virtue, escaping from 
the infinite uncertainties of reality to a 
finite dogma of unreality. In that case 
also we can hardly refrain from looking 
curiously into the books of his prime 
for signs of the weakness that was to 
declare itself later. The greatest art- 
ists have usually, in spite of moment- 
ary extravagance, a stable and contin- 
uous sanity. They do not change their 
minds or their business in life suddenly 
after they have come to maturity. 
There is a principle of growth in them 
that gives consistency to all their 
works. Experience has a gradual and 
cumulative effect upon them, slowly 
enriching their imaginations and con- 
firming their faith, But Tolstoy's 
faith, according to his own account. 
came suddenly and late. It was revo- 
lutionary and did not slowly broaden 
down from precedent to precedent. His 
mind suffered a crisis and a catastro- 
phe; and after it he stood among the 
ruins of his own past and his own mas- 
terpieces. He did not wish to be an 
artist any more; or rather he would 
only use the chief of his gifts for 
a purpose that was not artistic, 
judging his work entirely by the man- 
ner in which it accomplished that 
purpose. 

Yet if we look in his masterpieces for 
signs of this coming catastrophe, for 
any bewilderment or instability of 
mind, for any half-heartedness of ef- 
fort, we shall not find them. There are 
in “War and Peace” and “Anna Kare- 
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nin” a few isolated prejudices—such as 
a dislike of doctors and philosophers, 
and an absurd, though fashionable, the- 
ory of Napoleon’s career. But these 
are not more prominent than the preju- 
dices to be found in the works of other 
great writers, as, for instance, of Mil- 
ton; and they are harmless because 
they are isolated and do not affect his 
judgment of the great mass of men or 
his sympathy with them. Indeed, the 
method of Tolstoy, the most perfect 
which any novelist has ever attained 
to, is based upon the sanity of his judg- 
ment and the breadth of his sympathy. 
There is no writer of fiction in whose 
works we see so clearly the moral and 
intellectual causes of artistic excellence, 
whose inspiration seems so rational or 
so well understood and controlled. 
There appears to be no mystery and no 
fine frenzy in Tolstoy’s art. He has al- 
ways the air of a simple man, telling us 
things out of his own knowledge with- 
out any pretence that they are new or 
wonderful. Indeed, he seems to excel 
other writers only in knowledge; and 
you feel as you read him that any one 
could write as well who had had the 
luck to see sO many people and things. 
You believe so thoroughly in the reality 
of his inventions that you cannot give 
him credit for inventing them. He 
seems, in fact, a kind of Defoe telling 
a plain tale, not about a desert island, 
but about the secret places of the hu- 
man heart. If you stop to think, of 
course, you remember that the author 
cannot be both a man and a woman; 
nnd then you wonder how he can write 
about Natasha, not as if he had been in 
love with, but as if he had been, the 
woman. Otherwise he never arouses 
your wonder at all. His stories con- 
vince like reality itself, which usually 
seems wonderful only in retrospect: 
and they interest like reality, so that 
you are absorbed in what is happening 
and do not ask yourself what is going 
to happen. 
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There is no writer more comforting 
than Tolstoy, although he certainly 
does not make out life to be better than 
it is. But he does not exaggerate the 
sensibilities of his characters. Many 
modern novels are depressing because 
every one in them has the nerves of a 
literary man without his compensa- 
tions. Tolstoy's world is not troubled 
by his own nervous system; however 
sad it may be, it is not distorted by 
any kind of mental pain. His represen- 
tation of life seems so impartial that we 
are not aware of the mind working in 
it; and the courage and faith and char- 
ity of that mind communicate them- 
selves to us without our knowing it. 
We are apt nowadays to depreciate the 
value of illusion in art because so 
many works of art aim at illusion and 
nothing else. We rebel against their 
illusion because the effort to produce 
it is so obvious. But in Tolstoy's nov- 
els there is no effort to produce illusion. 
It comes because he seems to be telling 
us merely what he knows. He never 
has to conceal his want of knowledge 
with any kind of bluff. He never, 
for the sake of a plot, makes his char- 
acters do what they would not do. In- 
deed, we are no more aware of a plet 
in his books than in reality. They 
have the same complexity of causes as 
life itself; and the story seems to be 
only what he happens to remember out 
of his whole experience. This, of 
course, is only seeming. There is de- 
sign throughout; but it is the design 
of a man in whose memory and expe- 
rience there is the richness of nature 
herself, so that he can always choose 
the right words and the right action 
for every emergency. Thus the whole 
of his character expresses itself in his 
work, and that with so much ease that 
there seems to be nothing personal 
about it. The completeness of the il- 
lusion only ministers to the complete- 
ness of the expression; and through his 
image of life the master convinces us, 
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without our knowing it, that his own 
beliefs about life are true. 

This achievement would be impossi- 
ble to a writer who suffered from any 
kind of mental insecurity. We revolt 
against Shakespeare himself when, as 
in Troilus and Cressida or Timon of 
Athens, he seems to express some per- 
sonal quarrel with mankind. In all 
fiction illusion is destroyed or impaired 
by any kind of bias in the author, un- 
less he conceals that bias insincerely for 
the sake of illusion. If he is too much 
afraid of life, he betrays it in the con- 
duct of his characters. If he has 
drugged himself with an artificial opti- 
mism, he reveals its artificiality in his 
conduct of events. Whatever his 
weakness may be, whatever his failure 
in life, it expresses itself in his story, 
unless that story is purely mechanical 
and inexpressive. But as soon as we 
are aware of it we cannot wholly sur- 
render ourselves to his art. In Tol- 


stoy’s stories we are aware of no such 


weakness. There is nothing in them 
that puts us on our guard against the 
author except those few prejudices, 
which only confirm our belief in his 
honesty, since they never affect his 
treatment of character, or his conduct 
of events. We may disagree with his 
opinions when he expresses them, but 
we never doubt that he is telling us the 
truth about men and things. There is 
this honesty even in “Resurrection,” 
where the moral purpose controls the 
whole. Tolstoy's objection to the pun- 
ishment of crime may be fanatical, 
but it does not make him misrepresent 
human nature. Men remain men for 
him even when they are gaolers. He 
may hate the system, but he does not 
hate those who carry it out. There is 
no stronger proof of sanity than this; 
for every kind of mental weakness les- 
sens sympathy even when it is still far 
from madness. The true fanatic will 
sacrifice men to causes, but Tolstoy sac- 
rificed himself and his art to men. 
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How, then, are we to explain this 
great change that came over him, if we 
are to take his condemnation of his 
own work seriously and at the same 
time to believe that his work was the 
greatest of its kind? We cannot agree 
with that condemnation; we cannot be- 
lieve that he was wasting his powers 
when he wrote “War and Peace” and 
“Anna Karenin.” Yet he tells us that 
he was; and he turned away from the 
tasks of art to the task of saving him- 
self and the world, preaching a gospel 
that seems to many goed men imprac- 
ticable and even mischievous. The di- 
lemma is as baffling as those dilemmas 
which baffle us when we try to under- 
stand the ultimate problems of life. We 
always find ourselves confronted with 
two contrary propositions; and in the 
case of Tolstoy we seem to be con- 
fronted with them. He was right 
when he wrote his masterpieces, and 
he was right when he condemned 
them. This cannot be; and yet the 
greatest lives are full of such natural 
inconsistencies and seem to justify 
them by their greatness. Tolstoy 
himself would tell us that each man 
must work out his own salvation for 
himself and must care nothing for his 
own consistency in doing so. At 
least, he must care nothing about his 
own past when he is seeking for the 
truth in the present. He must be con- 
sistent with himself as he is, not as he 
has been. When Tolstoy condemned 
“War and Peace” and “Anna Karenin” 
they belonged to his past. He had 
been an artist; he no longer was one. 
He had found a new way of life com- 
pared with which his old way seemed 
mere trifling. 

Men grow and change with expe- 
rience, and the greatest never cease 
growing and changing. But with all 
growth there is some decay and loss. 
We know truths when we are young 
that we lose in middle age; for the 
change of experience, as it forces new 
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truths upon the mind, obliterates old 
ones from it. And the keener the ex- 
perience the more complete is this 
process. No man that ever lived can 
have experienced more keenly than 
Tolstoy. We know from the story of 
his life that events of the mind were 
to him like battles; and he always 
threw the whole force of his will and 
intellect into them. For a long time 
he seems to have lived almost blindly, 
turning eagerly from one experience to 
another, trying one kind of life after 
another like a child in its make-believe. 
Yet it was never make-believe for him, 
for there was in him an unconscious 
principle which made him determined 
to experience all things before he came 
to his own conclusion upon life. And 
so each of his experiences had a cu- 
mulative power, and he profited by 
them all. Most men who are not dilet- 
tantes settle down early into their main 
business. But Tolstoy, whom no one 
would call a dilettante, lived through 
business after business; he even lived 
through the business of an artist. And 
that perhaps is the reason of the pecu- 
liar greatness of his art. He was the 
most disinterested of all great writers 
because writing was rather an experi- 
ence than a business for him, because 
he could not finally be content with it. 

Specialism is necessary for most men, 
since they cannot excel without it; but 
Tolstoy could, and he always had a 
great dislike and suspicion of special- 
ism. His aim in life was to live; and 
for him that aim was not vague and 
meaningless, for he could do so many 
things easily that he did not lose sight 
of experience in the doing of them. 
Thus he did not become a specialist 
when he became an artist; and his ex- 
perience as an artist influenced him so 
that he outgrew even that phase of his 
life and turned into a prophet. For 
experience taught him this above all 
things, that the meaning and purpose of 
this life are not to be discovered within 
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this life. He was not a man who could 
take this as a matter of course and 
then forget all about it in practice. He 
had to learn it slowly for himself out 
of his own experience, and when once 
he was convinced of it the conviction 
altered his whole conduct. It made 
him believe that the common tests of 
success are worthless; he condemned 
them all equally, whether they were 
worldly, scientific, or esthetic; and 
with them he condemned all his own 
experimental past as a mere waste 
caused by his own original sin. For 
him the final judgment really was not 
man’s but God’s, and if life here seemed 
to be ruined, according to earthly stand- 
ards, by following an ideal, he was 
ready to approve of the sacrifice. 

It is easy for those who have not had 
his experience to condemn him as a 
fanatic; but they should remember that 
they are not even capable of his expe- 
rience. How vast and how profound 
it was we can learn from his master- 
pieces. They convince us, at least, that 
he knew more about life than any one 
else of our time. If Herbert Spencer 
seems to us reasonable and Tolstoy un- 
reasonable, if we are inclined to call 
the one scientific and the other unscien- 
tific, let us bear in mind at least that all 
science is based upon knowledge and 
then ask ourselves which of them had 
most knowledge in its most valuable 
form—namely, experience. 

We shall understand the connection 
between Tolstoy the Artist and Tolstoy 
the Prophet best if we think of his fic- 
tion as a record of his knowledge and 
experience. In it he seems to be set- 
ting down in the most convenient form 
all that he has learnt about life, about 
his own mind and the minds of others; 
and having done this he asks himself— 
What is the meaning of it all? This 
might seem to imply that his stories are 
not works of art at all, but rather 
works of science; and perhaps he was 
not consciously an artist when he wrote 
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them. But much of the greatest art 
has been produced by men whose con- 
scious purpose was not artistic. At 
any rate there was in Tolstoy a strong 
impulse to write; and he seems to have 
attained to his almost perfect method 
by instinct. It was natural to him 
to tell of his experiences in the Cau- 
casus, at Sevastopol, on his farm, and 
in his home; and he told them well be- 
cause they were so rich and keen. He 
made stories of them because his mind 
carried them further than they were 
carried in reality, and because he was 
as much interested in others as in him- 
self. Thus he seems rather a primitive 
storyteller than a modern man of let- 
ters; and yet his stories are enriched 
by modern experience. There is noth- 
ing archaistic about them, and they 
could only have been written in our 
time. No one but a Russian, perhaps, 
could thus recover the first freshness of 
an art and yet fill it with contempo- 
rary ideas; and only a Russian, having 
thus triumphed, could renounce his tri- 
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umph for a further ideal. Tolstoy, in 
his later life, was like those Eastern 
Kings who at the height of their power 
and glory have turned hermits or phil- 
osophers. For Russia is on the borders 
of Asia, and she hears more clearly 
than the rest of Europe that incessant 
whisper from the East that a man's 
soul cannot be satisfied with power and 
glory. Yet he was half European too, 
for he could not withdraw himself into 
a lonely calm; and when he thought it 
vain to make stories of his experiences 
in the world, he still continued to tell 
the story of his own soul, and still 
strove to persuade men to seek right- 
eousness as he sought it. He could not 
attain to the Oriental Calm, but sought 
fresh experience to the last, and was 
changing till the day of his death. He 
was not converted once and for all; but 
it was in answer to a new command 
that he left his home and died after a 
last act of obedience to the conscience 
that was always growing and laboring 
within him. 





IDEAS. 


One may divide broadly all men into 
two classes, those who have ideas and 


those who have none and, indeed, 
hardly understand what the word 
means. This is not necessarily to di- 


vide men into the “brainy” and the 
“brainless,” for the latter kind often 
includes men who have distinguished 
themselves in the various walks of life 
by force of intellect and character, as, 
for example, among distinguished schol- 
ars, schoolmasters, scientists, and even 
men of letters; but one can still di- 
vide them into the two classes, although 
as one ascends the scale of success it 
becomes less easy to distinguish or 
classify, because there is probably no 
success without something of this qual- 
ity of imagination or “idea” described, 


and ultimately it may be the most es- 
sential difference between commonplace 
sagacity and the quality of success and 
genius. It has been asked a thousand 
times why the boys and youths who at 
school and university carry off all the 
prizes rarely seem to’ be heard of after- 
wards, and the answer is this, that in 
life success depends upon ideas rather 
than examinations. The qualifications 
which make for distinction at school do 
not necessarily qualify for success in 
the school of life and experience, for 
here, instead of examinational or com- 
petitive tests, is substituted the test of 
ideas. 

Have you an Idea?—this is the ques- 
tion now, and it may be safely said that 
where there is an idea there is no com- 
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petition, because, in spite of the many 
thousands of ideas which are being 
coined and circulated, they never, or 
very rarely, coincide, because they 
inove in different orbits—just as no two 
stars, in spite of their myriads, have 
ever been known to collide. Have you 
an Idea?—if you have, and it is a genu- 
ine one, there is hardly any danger 
that you will ever be anticipated in it, 
and this is the criterion, perhaps, of its 
quality. If you are anticipated in it, 
or it is shared by another, it is only of 
the second, third, or fourth rate quality. 
This may be understood by a reference 
to art. Darwin and Wallace hit upon 
the idea of evolution together and, per- 
haps, a score of similar coincidences 
could be cited in science, but did two 
poets ever write the same poem or two 
artists paint the same picture? = It is 
often said that it is impossible to suc- 
ceed in anything nowadays because 
there is so much competition. One may 
reply to this that, on the contrary, in 
most essential success there is no com- 
petition. The person who possesses 
ideas steps right out into a state or con- 
dition in which competition is im- 
possible. Competition is fatal to the 
best success, for here the problem is to 
escape it. 

The same principle applies alike to 
art or literature or commerce. Suc- 
cess is not here to the fleet or to the 
strong, as in a foot-race, but to the 
men who have ideas. Competition 
arises only from a lack of imagination 
and ideas; it arises from stupid and su- 
perfluous imitation. It is curious to re- 
flect that while men are striving to- 
gether and against one another to ex- 
ist, fortunes are lying waiting for the 
simple idea which shall discover them, 
like those treasures of gold and mineral 
or precious stones which still lie undis- 
covered in the earth, or those unclaimed 
fortunes waiting for a claimant held in 
Chancery. If a man could only dis- 
cover one of these ideas, he might in 


a few years become a millionaire or an 
artist. Let us only think for a mo- 
ment of those ideas which have made 
fortunes or great works of art (which, 
understood well, are generally the ex- 
pression of a single idea), and we shall 
be astonished at their simplicity, and 
wonder why they did not occur to our- 
selves, and where they derive their sig- 
nificance and potency. Nay, very of- 
ten the idea, we shall find, did occur 
to us, but it did not also occur to us 
that it was an idea—which makes all 
the difference. For an idea is not an 
idea until it is perceived as an idea, and 
is expressed in action. This is best 
realized, perhaps, and is most fre- 
quently experienced in reading. 

“In every work of genius,” Emerson 
declares, “we recognize our own re- 
jected thoughts; they come back with 
a certain alienated majesty. . . . A 
man should learn to detect and watch 
that gleam of light which flashes 
across his mind from within more than 
the lustre of the firmament of bards 
and sages. Yet he dismisses without 
notice his thought because it is his. 
Great works of art have no more af- 
fecting lesson than this.” 

This is one of the curious things in 
the psychology of ideas. Whether they 
have ever actually presented themselves 
to our Own consciousness or not we in- 
variably feel familiar with them as if 
they had done so, and we almost al- 
ways feel that they might have been 
ours. Even the artist, it may be sup- 
posed, whose business it is to discover 
and register ideas, not infrequently fails 
to recognize his opportunity the first 
time it occurs to him, and the idea 
which he at last brings into his intel- 
lectual nets he often remembers as one 
which has escaped him on several or 
many previous occasions. 

But what is an idea? One may perhaps 
best define it, as Aristotle defines art, as 
the reason of the thing without the 
matter. It is that which exists in 
thought rather than in matter; and in 
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the case of the writer of books or the 
artist it may be described as that which 
he sees more or less clearly in “idea,” 
or noumenally, before he touches pen 
or pencil to paper. Nearly all ideas 
which have proved the happiest and 
most permanent first appeared, one sus- 
pects, to the artist as a sudden per- 
ception or “idea.” It occurs to him, 
as Dr. Holmes says the “Autocrat” did 
to him, with the force of an explosion. 
It was an idea, a happy thought, a dis- 
covery, the very thing for which he had 
been looking. And probably all force- 
ful ideas occur in this manner, and may 
be almost dated. When did the idea 
of Don Quixote occur to Cervantes, on 
what day, at what hour, and what mo- 
ment? In such a moment the artist 
foresees the laughter and delight of 
the world, and tastes immortality. So, 
too, it must have been with “Tristram 
Shandy” and “Gulliver’s Travels,” and 
scores of works which have become the 
world’s classics. And how strange to 
reflect that such ideas, even to the born 
artist and man of genius, seem only ac- 
cidental! Many great writers have 
been already much past their prime be- 
fore the idea occurred to them which 
resulted in the work that gave them 
immortality; the idea was the string 
which tied all their wit and wisdom to- 
gether and gave their life its meaning. 
They would have been just as witty 
and just as wise without their magnum 
opus, but the world without it would 
searcely have known them. There is 
no pleasure to equal that of the artist in 
discovering in himself an idea; by it 
he at last justifies himself and accom- 
plishes the purpose for which it seems 
to him he has lived; and without it, 
whatever his success in the eye of the 
world, all his life is bound in miseries 


and shallows. He misses perfect hap- 


piness. 

Every work of art, it has been said 
in this paper, represents a single idea, 
it re- 


and, broadly, this is true, but 
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quires a word of qualification. It is 
not to be thought that a work of art 
contains a single thought excluding 
every Other, but it is true nevertheless 
that it represents, or should express, in 
the main, a single idea. In the process 
of composition other ideas may occur to 
the artist, but if he is true to his pur- 
pose these will all be subordinated to or 
merely supplement his leading idea. In 
fact all these subsidiary ideas may be 
considered as necessary to the original 
idea, and assisting to complete its ex- 
pression; they are, in a manner, its chil- 
dren. Very often one may mark with 
a pencil the chapter, paragraph, or even 
sentence which is nearest to the centre 
of the idea, but, on the other hand, it 
sometimes does not seem to have any 
location within the composition, and its 
raison d@’étre lies somewhere beyond it, 
just as in mechanics a centre of grav- 
ity if a body often falls at a point in 
space and not within the matter of 
which it is composed. And yet in a 
perfect work of art there is not a single 
word which may be deemed superfluous 
to its perfect and complete expression. 
“Ideas cannot,” as Blake has said, “be 
given but in their minutely appropriate 
words, nor can a design be made with- 
out its minutely apprepriate execution.” 

But it is not only in art or literature 
that ideas are necessary; without them 
there is no success or real development 
in any direction. They are as neces- 
sary in scientific investigation or suc- 
cess in business as in literature. And 
ideas are not to be discovered by any 
process of the unaided intellect or pow- 
ers of ratiocination; they arise only in 
the imagination. No amount of ar- 
rangement and no number of permu- 
tations will produce them; they must 
exist in the mind of the artist or man 
of science to begin with. Tyndall 
long ago demonstrated the service of 
imagination to science, and imagina- 
tion is but another word for ideas. It 
is by leaps that new discoveries are 
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usually made—by intuitions, divina- 

tions, ideas, proved afterwards by ex- 

periment—and every new idea, as Tyn- 
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dall observes, breaks a new Emersonian 
circle in human knowledge and expe- 
rience. 





THE LAWS OF THE AIR. 


The indefinite adjournment of the In- 
ternational Conference on Aerial Rights 
appears to have been caused by funda- 
mental differences among the delegates. 
It is easy to see why such differences 
should exist; a new means of transport, 
which knows no frontiers because it 
moves in a universal element, has been 
introduced, and the widest considera- 
tions of strategy and national defence, 
not to mention the administration of 
the customs and the protection of one’s 
shores against undesirable immigrants, 
have been brought into play. Last 
June the Conference in Paris had 
drawn up a provisional scheme for reg- 
ulating international traffic by air, and 
when that point had been reached two 
or three Governments took fright at 
the immensity of the problems involved. 
They wanted time to think them over, 
and accordingly the British represen- 
tative, Admiral Gamble, proposed that 
the Conference should adjourn till No- 
vember 29th. When the Conference re- 
assembled, Admiral Gamble’s place was 
taken by Sir Francis Bertie, the British 
Ambassador in Paris, who moved that 
the Conference adjourn sine die. This 
Was agreed to, and no one knows 
whether the same Conference will ever 
meet again. It is worth while to look 
into the issues and see of what sort 
they are,—what dangers and inconven- 
iences countries in the future will have 
to provide against, and how the dele- 
gates of the Conference, working very 
much, as we may say, in the air, have 
attempted to tackle them. 

We learn the contents of the draft 
Convention from an article supplied by 
a correspondent to the Times. The 


Convention is intended to apply prin- 
cipally to balloons, whether ordinary or 
dirigible, which would be subject to the 
Convention even when travelling within 
the borders of their own countries. 
Aeroplanes would not be subject to the 
Convention except when making inter- 
national journeys; but it was agreed 
to invite all the contracting Govern- 
ments to insist on aeroplanes bearing 
marks of identification, plainly distin- 
guishable wherever they might be. We 
should think that the Convention would 
not be long in existence before aero- 
planes would be put on the same terms 
as balloons. The first chapter of the 
Convention deals with the nationality 
of balloons. No contracting State 
would allow unauthorized balloons— 
balloons not belonging to contracting 
States—to enter the air over its terri- 
tory. But it may be said that it would 
be impossible to say to what nation a 
balloon belonged if it were travelling 
very high. It would frequently be in- 
visible above the clouds. The answer 
to the difficulty is that the movements 
of balloons should be checked by meth- 
ods similar to those adopted by ship- 
ping. Every master of a ship reports 
his movements; he declares his depart- 
ure from a port, and he must fly his 
distinguishing flag when he arrives in a 
foreign port. This is not an adequate 
solution of the difficulty, of course, be- 
cause a ship is not invisible when she 
enters a foreign port—except in a fog— 
and in any case she cannot sail inland. 
She comes to anchor, and she cannot es- 
cape observation for long. But the 
analogy between air shipping and sea 
shipping must be observed as far as 
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possible, ang one cannot say more. It 
is a good illustration of the perplexities 
caused by the use of the universal ele- 
ment. All balloons would be regis- 
tered as ships are registered, and every 
January the contracting States would 
exchange their latest lists. Further, 
if a State were in doubt as to the na- 
tionality of a balloon which had entered 
its air, any other contracting State 
would be bound to answer at once ques- 
tions put to it as to the names of the 
owner and pilot of any balloon which 
had left its own borders. Balloons 
would all carry large distinguishing 
marks. 

The second chapter provides that pi- 
lots shall and always carry 
with them, certificates of competence, 
similar to a master mariner’s certificate. 
One State may refuse to recognize a 
certificate of competence issued by an- 
other State, but it must report its in- 
tention to refuse. Chapter IIL. pro- 
vides liberty of international air traf- 
fic, subject to such restrictions as are 
necessary for each State to guarantee 
its own safety and that of the persons 
and property of the inhabitants. It 
Was proposed that each State should 
make its legislation conform with this 
understanding. Here we come to very 
wide and vague principles indeed. 
The highest questions of national de- 
fence are involved, and we do not won- 
der that some Governments—including. 
we understand, our own—have felt un- 
able to agree to any general formula 
when there is so little experience to 
guide the judgment. Considering that 
the rules of the sea in time of war 
have never been satisfactorily settled. 
we confess that it would be quite un- 
reasonable to expect an inspired form- 
ula to dispose of all the difficulties— 
the much greater difficulties—of aerial! 
navigation. It is much better to agree 
to nothing for a while than unwittingly 
to commit ourselves to undertakings 
which it would be very difficult to re- 
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tract. The objection to a Channel Tun- 
nel is that it would quite unnecessarily 
sign away the privileges of our insular 
position. It could never be guaranteed 
that the French end of the tunnel 
would remain in the hands of France. 
The air is not a tunnel, to be sure, 
but we should be very careful not to 
make ingress too free by an element 
which is much less easily guarded than 
the sea. Chapter III., for the rest, il- 
lustrates the curious interdependence 
of the needs of nations in this new age. 
Thus:— 


Each contracting State has power to 
regulate passenger and goods traffic be- 
tween points in its own territuries, and 
consequent restrictions must be at once 
published and notified to other Govern- 
ments interested. Interdicted zones 
are to be indicated with sufficient preci- 
sion to permit of their being indicated 
on aeronautical charts of the scale of 
1/500,000 at least. The contracting 
States are bound to communicate 
those charts to one another. An air 
ship entering an interdicted zone must 
make the prescribed signal of distress 
and at once descend, as it must alse 
do if signalled from the earth to that 
effect. Zach State is to notify to the 
others the signal which it has adopted. 


What is an “interdicted zone”? We 
suppose that France, for instance. 
would set apart certain sections of her 
Eastern frontier for international 
traffic—say, a northern, a central, and 
a southern route—and that all the rest 
—certainly the neighborhood of the 
more important forts—would be inter- 
dicted zones. Thus the task of watch- 
ing the frontier would be reduced to 
manageable proportions. Chapters 
LV. and V. deal with police regulations 
and the Customs:—- 


It was agreed that airships tempora- 
rily coming to earth in foreign coun- 
tries shali be exempt from duty, that 
provisions and working materials shall 
enjoy the customary tolerance, and that 
passengers’ luggage shall be treated as 
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if it had arrived by crossing sea or land 
frontiers. Merchandise can only be 
carried under special conventions or in 
virtue of internal legislation, the aerial 
transport of explosives, firearms, am- 
munition, and carrier birds is prohib- 
ited, and that of photographic appara- 
tus is to be regulated by each State 
for its own territory. A State may 
cause the photographic negatives found 
on board an airship coming to earth in 
its territory to be developed, and, it 
necessary, May seize them and the pho- 
tographic apparatus. Wireless tele- 
graphic apparatus carried by an airship 
may not be used, without special per- 
mission, for any other purpose than to 
secure the airship’s safety. 

Does the era of airships mean a new 
lease of life for smuggling? It will cer- 
tainly be easy, in spite of aerial Cus- 
toms officials, to avoid a Customs ex- 
amination at the frontier, but probably 
it would be difficult to avoid detection 
afterwards. 

Chapter VI. treats of public airships 
and military airships. Here again 
far-reaching possibilities are involved, 
und we are not surprised that Great 
Britain and other countries withheld 
their consent to the proposals. It was 
suggested that military balloons should 
enjoy privileges of extra-territoriality 
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in foreign countries. These privileges 
would hold good, of course, only in 
peace; a state of war between two con- 
tracting States would automatically end 
their adhesion to the Convention. But 
even so it appears that Great Britain by 
signing such a Convention would be vol- 
untarily putting herself on the same 
plane as those who do not enjoy the in- 
accessibility of an island. The bal- 
loons of France and Germany may drift 
across the common frontier any day by 
chance, and no doubt some sort of ar- 
rangement as to the nature of their 
reception is desirable, if not necessary. 
A journey across the sea is a more de- 
liberate business. And we have to re- 
member that in regularizing the free- 
dom of the air it is not only a question 
of possibly weakening our defences, but 
of shaking the confidence of the people 
in the protection provided for them 
The restoration of confidence in na- 
tional defence, even though confidence 
need never have been withheld, is gen- 
erally an expensive matter. We do 
hot recommend stupid and artificial 
hindrances to a science which must of 
course be developed, but it is necessary 
to think fully before we sign docu- 
ments. 





AMERICA IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


III.—Tue First Fruits oF EpucATION 
OF THE NATIVES. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

So far no more than incidental refer- 
ence has been made to the educational 
work which is the corner-stone of the 
structure which the United States is 
endeavoring to erect. Many of those 
who came out as teachers, especially in 
the very early days, were sadly unfitted 
for their work. It was inevitable that 
it should be so. The comfortable Jack- 
sonian theory, which once had wide ac- 
ceptance in the United States, held that 


any American was by Divine Provi- 
dence created competent to execute any 
task which he might undertake. But 
it was stretching this doctrine to its 
limits when it was supposed that any 
man or woman who could pass certain 
elementary examinations, never having 
had experience of the world beyond 
that to be gained in a small town in, 
perhaps, Kansas or Indiana, entirely 
unversed in the ways of men, could, be- 
ing suddenly transplanted to an unfa- 
miliar environment, become by the light 
of nature a competent instructor of an 
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Oriental people speaking a language of 
which the teacher was as ignorant as 
he (or she) was of Eastern natures and 
Eastern ways of thought. Too much 
praise cannot be given to the pluck 
with which the majority of the 2,400 
American men and women who have 
come to the islands as teachers have 
struggled with an impossible task. 
They have faced cheerfully almost un- 
thinkable hardships and real dangers, 
buoyed up often by nothing but a true 
and lofty belief in the dignity of their 
mission. It was not their fault that 
sometimes they achieved so little, not 
understanding the causes of their fail- 
ure, nor even, it may be, that they were 
failing. 

There are those, even among intelli- 
gent Americans, who think that too 
much value is attached in the United 
States to a purely intellectual educa- 
tion. If we grant all that is claimed 
by its most enthusiastic champions for 
the American system as applied to 
Americans at home, it is still permissi- 
hle to doubt its fitness for application 
in toto to an Oriental people. What ed- 
ucation the Filipinos were given in the 
past they received through the medium 
of the Church, and all instruction was 
touched with a religious or moral com- 
plexion. In one detail, at least, a se- 
rious accusation is now brought by 
many Filipinos and other non-Ameri- 
cans against the American school sys- 
tem. 

The Filipinos, of course, boys and 
girls alike, arrive early at maturity; 
and, at least as soon as they reach 
marriageable age, the thoughts of the 
youth of each sex incline to dwell 
largely on the attractions of the other. 
Americans say that the Filipinos in the 
mass are naturally immoral; it need 
hardly be said that their code of eth- 
ics is not our code. But if the youth 
of the two sexes be too inflammable for 
them to be trusted together, there was 
in pre-American days a system of chap- 
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eronage more than Spanish in its rigor 
which went a long way to assure that 
they. should not so be trusted. There 
are those who claim that the result of 
throwing the two sexes together in the 
schools has been altogether deplorable. 
It may be that in some generations 
there will be built up in the Filipino 
boy and girl an Occidental sense of 
self-respect and of instinctive purity. 
But how long is the United States pre- 
pared to labor to bring about this re- 
sult? And meanwhile——? 

Having said this, not so much in crit- 
icism as in misgiving, and turning to 
the educational work in the islands as 
a whole, one is moved to so much ad- 
miration by the splendor of the pur- 
pose with which the United States has 
been inspired in her work, by the prod- 
igality with which she has given of her 
best in the endeavor to accomplish her 
task, by the devotion with which the 
teachers as a whole, whether in the 
cities or in remote rural districts, have 
spent, and are spending, themselves for 
the cause, that one shrinks from con- 
fessing any disappointment with the 
results so far achieved. But it would 
be idle to pretend that there was not a 
sense of such disappointment among 
Americans in general; and that sense is 
manifesting itself at the present mo- 
ment in a tendency to modify the plan 
so far followed, to make the education 
less purely intellectual and to give 
more and more importance to manual 
training and technical schools. The 
truth is that the Americans are learn- 
ing in the Philippines some of the 
things with which England has become 
familiar in India and in Egypt; and the 
experience being new, they are inclined 
to take it hardly and to say bitter 
things. : 

The first object of education in the 
Philippines is, of course, to make the 
Filipinos an English-speaking people. 
Simultaneously their characters are to 
be built up and they are to be in- 
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structed in the beauties of Occidental 
civilization in general. But “a Fili- 
pino’s ideal of education is one 
which fits him to be a gentleman among 
his peers,” and any American will tell 
you that the first effect of education on 
a Filipino is to make him consider him- 
self too good to do any work. In Span- 
ish days the great mass of the natives 
went barefooted, with their shirt-tails 
outside their pantaloons (if they wore 
any), and they stood aside for any 
white man whom they met. To-day 
the streets not only of the city of Ma- 
nila, but of all the towns over a large 
part of the Christian Islands, are 
thronged with dapper youths, clad in 
immaculate white, with high collars 
and faultless neckties, with shoes not 
uncommonly of patent leather, and with 
well-oiled hair which, in most of their 
otherwise unoccupied moments, they 
are combing with the aid of a pocket 
hand-mirror. These youths do _ not 
stand aside for any white man, and 
least for any American. In them at 
least democratic doctrine has borne 
fruit. 

In considering whether it is worth it 
we must bear in mind that the future 
of the Philippine Islands, if they are to 
have any worthy future, depends on the 
development of their natural resources. 
The problem is fundamentally an agri- 
cultural problem; and the one thing for 
which the high-collared, patent-leather- 
shod product of American education 
has complete contempt is anything in 
the form of agricultural labor. 

On the other hand, the Filipino 
youth, given the chance, develops un- 
deniable aptitude for many crafts. He 
is commonly a clever draughtsman and 
mechanic, and makes an admirable 
chauffeur or driver of an electric tram, 
showing a steadiness of nerve in crit- 
ical moments at least equal to that of 
the white man. The policy of the civil 
Government has been, and is, to employ 
native assistants as largely as possible 
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in all departments, and whereas six 
years ago there were more American 
employés in the Government service 
than Filipinos, there are now nearly 
2,000 more Filipinos than Americans. 
All authorities agree in saying that 
while (as from analogy one would ex- 
pect) they show a lack of originality 
and initiative, they are extremely 
quick to learn and to imitate, and so 
long as the work is congenial need only 
general guidance to make admirable of- 
fice hands and clerical assistants. 

It is commonly said that, taking the 
islands as a whole, there is more Eng- 
lish spoken in them to-day than there 
ever was Spanish; and this is undoubt- 
edly true. It must be remembered 
that “the Filipino” even of the civil- 
ized provinces is not one uniform per- 
son, but belongs to some 16 different 
tribes each speaking its own dialect, 
which is commonly unintelligible to the 
members of the next tribe in a contig- 
uous island on the other side of a nar- 
row river, or even in a barrio, or village 
afew miles away. There was, and is, 
no common medium of communication, 
nor did the Spaniards aim to furnish 
one. To-day in many districts where 
Spanish was unknown there are a num- 
ber of schoolchildren who have a smat- 
tering of English, and in the new 
tongue learned in school the youths of 
tribes speaking different dialects now 
find a means of communication. It is 
commonly queer English that the 
children speak, with its Orientalized 
American intonation, and there does not 
yet appear anywhere an inclination in 
any considerable class of the people to 
regard it as a national tongue. Nor 
has the English which the children 
take home from school any leavening 
influence as yet on the daily speech of 
the home or the village; but its pos- 
session remains a curious, perhaps an 
admirable, accomplishment in the indi- 
vidual, the display of which is soon 
likely to grow difficult as the child be- 
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comes merged in the life of the com- 
munity. 

It may be that, as an enthusiastic 
educational authority is likely to tell 
the inquiring visitor, ‘‘we are just turn- 
ing the corner.” Over 5,000 teachers 
are now at work who are themselves 
Filipinos, educated under American 
methods, and it may well be that the 
children of the present generation will 
accept English as something more in- 
timate and less alien from them than 
they are inclined to do when it comes 
from the lips of foreigners. The time 
also is approaching when the children 
of American-taught parents are nearing 
school age, and progresS may easily be 
more rapid in the second generation 
than it has been in the first. 

That the Filipino, especially when 
there is an admixture, though slight, of 
Spanish or other European blood, is ca- 
pable of developing into an individual 
of a very high type there is abundant 
evidence, as in the examples of many 
of the men now conspicuous in the pub- 
lic life of the islands. These men, 
however, were not educated under the 
American régime. The chief, though, 
us we shall see, not the only, fruit of 
that, however reluctant one may be to 
say it, in its influence on the national 
character is this crowd of dandified and 
he-collared youths in the streets of Ma- 
nila. More hopeful, it may be, for the 
future is the influence which is show- 
ing itself in the women—in the school 
teachers scattered through the prov- 
inces, and the trained nurses—but in 
them it is a case rather of spes, non res, 
As a factor in moulding the 
national character or destiny their oper- 
ation can only be gradual. It is these 
youths who represent the new Filipin- 
ism. They are showing great aptitude 
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for politics, especially in the trickier 
and less admirable details of politics as 
understood in the United States. Most 
of them dream of being great orators 
and leaders of men. Few, probably, 
would be scrupulous about the means 
by which they attained their ambition; 
for by frequent confession of their own 
leaders they are unstable in political 
principle and easily corrupted. 

In the Philippines to-day, lavish and 
openhanded though the educational pol- 
icy has in many respect been, so that in 
schools scattered throughout the prov- 
inces one sees the Filipino peasant child 
furnished with better school equipment 
than can be found in many a polite 
seminary for the education of the chil- 
dren of the gentry in the British Isles, 
there is yet only school accommodation 
for some 40 per cent. of the children of 
school age. The furnishing of the ex- 
tra facilities is a matter of money only, 
but it is a matter entirely beyond the 
resources of the Insular Government. 
If the money is to be provided, it would 
have to be provided by the United 
States, and the estimated sum required 
is about $2,000,000 (or £400,000) a 
year. 

There is already grumbling enough 
in America at the expense of maintain- 
ing the Philippines, an expense which, 
for political purposes, is often exag- 
gerated. But the time is at hand when 
the people of the United States will 
have to consider seriously whether what 
they are now doing in the islands is not 
either too much or too little; the former 
alternative being, from the American 
point of view, inadmissible, the ques- 
tion is whether the appropriation of $2,- 
000,000 a year for educational purposes 
in the Philippines would not, in the 
long run, be a good investment. 
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THE CENTENARY OF DE MUSSET. 


If ever there was a genius who was 
spoiled by early recognition that genius 
was Louis Charles Alfred de Musset. 
It does not matter much, so far as this 
preliminary estimate is concerned, that 
the early recognition was on the part 
of his own family—it still remains true. 
The fact is not modified by the circum- 
stance that in days which were to come 
his genius was disputed and his works 
for a time neglected. On the other 
hand, this circumstance rather empha- 
sizes the estimate; for the poet did not 
play the man when his work evoked 
hostility—he behaved like the spoilt 
child that he was, and secluded him- 
self instead of making renewed efforts 
to convince the literary and reading 
world of the genius that was undoubt- 
edly within him. 

Even yet his genius is not fully and 
generously acknowledged on all sides 
in his own country. But considering 
the comparatively early age at which 
he died and the very few years into 
which his real work was compressed, 
that his centenary is being celebrated 
by his countrymen may be taken as 
conclusive proof that there was much 
in his work to admire. Like Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Browning, Scott, and Burns, 
his name has given origin and title to 
societies which have as their founda- 
tion the study of his works. The so- 
ciety known as “Les Mussettistes” has 
been busy during the present year; the 
centenaire, in unfolding the work of the 
poet, and lectures such as Alfred de 
Vusset expliqué par son wurvre have done 
much to concentrate interest upon the 
hundredth anniversary of the poet's 
birth. 

The poet's birthplace was Paris, but 
the house in which he was born has 
long gone the way of many others in 
the centre of the old city. On both 
sides of his family the poet was an 
aristocrat, looking to the Marquis de 


Musset at the Chateau of Cogners as 
the head, and inheriting from his moth- 
er’s side a great deal—perhaps all—of 
bis literary taste. His brother Paul 
shared this taste in some degree; but 
the latter used what power he pos- 
sessed in this direction chiefly for the 
exaltation of Alfred’s memory and 
work. It is to Paul’s Biographie d Al- 
fred de Musset that we must go to dis- 
cover the foundations of the 
character and life, although many oth- 
ers have contributed valuable correc 
tions and additions, the general effect 
of which is to lower the pedestal on 
which the affectionate work of the 
brother placed the poet. It is this 
very Biographie which sustains the crit- 
icism that Alfred was a genius spoiled 
by early recognition. Every precocious 
remark was cherished by the family: 
and because the poet, at the early age 
of four, had expressed a desire to marry 
his cousin Clélie, that young lady’s 
marriage a very few years afterwards 
was kept a profound secret from the 
boy. It is almost a certainty that 
many of the defects of his character as 
a man were directly traceable to the 
unvarying homage paid to him by his 
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family as a child 

This homage was not paid to him at 
school—at least not by his schoolmates. 
They beat him at first for his pretty 
looks. But he received the commen- 
dations of his teachers and advanced 
rapidly in knowledge. While at the 
College Henry IV. he ought to have re- 
ceived “le prix d'honneur” in philos- 
ophy at the age of sixteen years in an 
examination open to all the colleges. 
His essay in Latin, on “The Origin of 
our Feelings.” was the best, both in 
thought and in form: but another pupil 
had devoted more attention to the re- 
ligious side of the subject and so ob- 
tained the coveted distinction. Alfred 
received the second prize, but even that 
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was distinction at his age, and the 
Kishop of Hermopolis, who presented 
the prizes as Grand Master of the Uni- 
versity, smiled as “un petit blondin de 
seize ans” approached to receive his 
prize. His studies in philosophy pro- 
duced at a later date one of the finest 
of his poems, L’EHspoir en Dieu. 

It was not long after this that he left 
school and began to look round for a 
profession. Shakespeare, and Byron, 
Goethe and Schiller attracted him; but 
the dryness of law repelled him and 
the cutting up of corpses revolted his 
highly strung nature. Having tried 
both he shut himself in his room for 
several days in a fit of despair, and 
declared that he would never be any 
particular kind of a man at all. 
Law and medicine appealed to the 
parental mind as avenues to suc- 
cess; no parent has ever’ been 
known to approve at the outset of 
literature or art as a profession for a 
son who had to make a living for him- 
self. But Alfred arrived at literature 
through art; in other words, his draw- 
ing-master made him believe that his 
genius was that of the painter. So he 
began working in an atelier in Paris all 
day and walked out to Auteuil every 
evening, often by the leafy lanes, read- 
ing the classic Chénier as he went. 
Chénier inspired him to write an elegy, 
and the elegy inspired his friend Paul 
Foucher to introduce him to Victor 
Hugo. Victor Hugo admitted him to 
his house and introduced him to Alfred 
de Vigny, Prosper Mérimée, Sainte- 
Beuve, Charles Nodier, Louis Bou- 
langer, and the brothers Deschamps. 
In such a circle—the famous “Cénacle” 
—how could one like Alfred de Musset 
resist the divine afflatus, even if he 
would? And so the young man of eight- 
een years, who was no good for any- 
thing else, became a poet; because a 
poet cannot load himself with the fet- 
ters of a worldly calling, but must be 
spirit-free. 
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At this time Romanticism was en- 
gaged in a struggle for supremacy with 
the old classical school. De Musset 
passed from the classical to the ro- 
mantic influence. His genius was 
acknowledged, and he received hom- 
age—which he loved. But it was 
greatly the homage of the mutual ad- 
miration society, while de Musset pre- 
ferred the more one-sided kind. So 
first he wrote a couple of queer poems, 
the Ballade @ la Lune and Un Réve, in 
the most pronounced form of the ro- 
mantic school; and then in the follow- 
ing year he wrote the first of his 
dramas, La Nuit Vénitienne, which was 
strongly cast at the Odéon. The poems 
referred to were contained in the vol- 
ume entitled Contes d’ Espagne et d' Italie, 
which also included Portia, Mardoche, 
and Don Paéz. This volume was re- 
ceived by the Romantics with great en- 
thusiasm; but by the time that La Nuit 
Vénitienne came to be produced at the 
Odéon they had begun to suspect that 
their supposed recruit was laughing at 
them, and they withdrew their favor. 
The play was hissed on two consecu- 
tive evenings and was withdrawn. The 
poet then decided to eschew the acted 
drama in future and to confine himself 
to poetry and the written drama. 

In 1832 he published Un Spectacle 
dans un Fauteuil, which contained the 
plays La Coupe et les Lévres and A 
Quoi révent les Jeunes Filles, together 
with the powerful poem Namouna. 
With some trouble he found a publisher 
—who however declared that it was 
difficult to get rid of poetry, while 
prose “sold like bread’’—and on the eve 
of publication he read the work before 
the same audience which had received 
the Contes with enthusiasm. The read- 
ing nearly gave the publisher a fit, as 
the audience received the work with icy 
silence. But Prosper Mérimée gave the 
poet great encouragement, and Sainte- 
Beuve soon afterwards came to his 
srpport in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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In the following year he wrote the ex- 
tremely powerful tragedy André del 
Sarto for the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and followed it immediately with Les 
Caprices de Marianne, while in the next 
few weeks he gave to the world the 
powerful poem Rolla, which absolutely 
placed him in the front rank. It is re- 
markable that this poem and the two 
plays which preceded it were all pro- 
duced in the short period from April 1 
to August 15, 1833—a striking proof 
of inspiration and activity. In spite 
of the morbid nature of the poet's 
choice of subjects and of his method 
of treating them—the subject of Rolla 
is to English minds revolting—he had 
the unreserved homage of the literary 
world before him from this point. It 
can hardly be doubted that the satisfac- 
tion which full recognition brings to a 
soul like de Musset’s would have 
brightened his vision without deterior- 
ating his art—if he had “run straight.” 
His light and airy pieces show a beauty 
and delicacy of touch, a sense of humor 
which justify this view. But the 
wrong ideal came—and that was 
George Sand. 

So much bas been written about this 
brilliant lady that little need be said 
about her here. If there is anything 
in heredity, we may lay the responsibil- 
ity for her perverted moral sense upon 
that principle. With the baton sinister 
in two generations on her paternal 
side and with something worse on the 
maternal side, she was a great-great- 
grand-daughter of King Augustus the 
Strong of Saxony and of that famous 
Countess of Kénigsmarck who replied 
to him, when he rebuked her with the 
reminder that “Czesar’s wife must be 
above suspicion”: “Yes, but you are 
not Csesar, and I am not your wife.” 
The dictum of a French writer is that 
de Musset could not expect better than 
eame to him through “a passion which 
was in itself a violation of the moral 
law”: and the tragedy which began so 


cheerfully with their start for Italy on 
December 22, 1833, may be summarized 
shortly—passion, quarrels, an almost 
fatal cerebral illness, disillusionment, 
reconciliation, and a final break: total, a 
broken heart and a wrecked life, both 
unnecessary. 

And yet his most beautiful poems fol- 
lowed this tragedy. They are the fa- 
mous Nuits, which would be sufficient 
by themselves to form a basis for a 
high reputation as a poet. Each of the 
four Nuits takes the name of a month 
—May, December, August, and October. 
In three of them the muse visits and 
commands, and the poet sings. In the 
Nuit de décembre it is a phantom that is 
with him, a kind of impalpable self. 
The four “Nights” cover a period of 
three years of the poet’s life, during 
which he produced other poems, some 
plays, and the earliest of the “nou- 
velles.” In the following year he pro- 
duced the magnificent appeal to and for 
religion which is comprised in L’Espoir 
en Dieu, an altagether splendid poem. 
But he was at the same time carrying 
on the liaison with Aimée d’Alton, of 
which the details have been unfortu- 
nately given to the world in his cen- 
tenary year—and this forms a curious 
commentary on his religious attitude. 
But all the naughty people of that age 
kept a reserve of religious feelings and 
convictions, which they usually ex- 
pressed in their letters if they did not 
write poems. 

From the year 1840 Alfred de Mus- 
set’s health declined. There were 
years in which people seemed to have 
forgotten him, and then a time came 
when he sprang into sudden popularity, 
through the presentation by Mme. Allan 
of his play Un Caprice, which she had 
discovered in a Russian translation in 
Petersburg and had brought to Paris in 
1847. In 1852 he was elected to the 
Academy by a majority of one, and in 
1857 he died at the early age of forty- 
seven years. Many tales of his in- 
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temperance are told; but a view which 
is likely to prevail more and more is 
that many of these tales arose from the 
cardiac disease from which he suffered 
as a consequence of his long illness. 
His faults went before him to judg- 
ment, since he never tried to conceal 
them. In appearance he was slim, with 
fair hair and rosy complexion, blue 
eyes, and a Van Dyke beard; and his 
height was only five feet four inches. 
It is impossible to give here any out- 
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line of his works; it must suffice to say 
that his reputation is upheld not only 
by his poems but also by his plays and 
his tales. Some of his plays, as Un 
Caprice and the charming comedy // ne 
faut jurer de rien, remain still popular 
on the Parisian stage. And in his 
poetry he is a perfect master of lyrical 
composition. In the versatility of his 
genius he practically stands alone. His 
genius deserves to be remembered, and 
his frailty to be forgotten. 
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It is possible to meet Cesare Borgia 
in almost any guise between that of an- 
gel from heaven and demon from the 
pit, and lately the transformations have 
succeeded one another with lightning 
rapidity. Mr. Nathan Gallizier has no 
scruple against making him everywhere 
and always quite as black as ever he 
was painted, accepting the very worse 
version of the very bad gossip of the 
time. Those who desire a dagger-and- 
bowl novel will find his “The Court 
of Lucifer” excellent of its kind. L. 
Cc. Page & Co. 


The title of Rheta Childe Dorr's 
“What Eight Million Women Want” 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) conveys a sort 
of challenge, for it is extremely unlikely 
that eight million women,—or men 
either, for that matter,—want the same 
thing. But the eight million women 
whom the author has in mind are the 
members of the International Council 
of Women, and her aim is to present 
graphically their various social, domes- 
tic, industrial and political activities 
and the motives which prompt them. 
The book is well-intentioned, but it 
would be both more useful and more il- 
luminating if it were a shade less ag- 
gressive in its tone. 


Eight volumes in the department of 
fiction are among the latest books in 
Everyman’s Library. They include 
Charles Kingsley’s “Alton Locke”; Bal- 
zac’s “Cousin Pons”; Wilkie Collins's 
“The Woman in White’; Thackeray's 
“The Newcomes” in two volumes; 
Henry Fielding’s “The History of the 
Adventures of Joseph Andrews and his 
friend Mr. Abraham Adams”; George 
Eliot’s “Scenes of Clerical Life’; and 
Count Leo Tolstoi’s “Master and Man 
and Other Parables and Tales.” This 
last is in a new translation by C. D. 8. 
Hogarth and Constance Garnett, and 
the recent death of the great Russian 
reformer gives it special interest and 
timeliness. 


Clara Kathleen Rogers, better 
known to the musical public as “Clara 
Dorio,” has had a notable career as 
opera singer, song composer and teacher 
of the art of singing. Her experience 
has convinced her that the relation be- 
tween the voice and personality of the 
singer is not usually sufficiently recog- 
nized. In a charming book, “My Voice 
and I,” she discusses the subject of 
vocal art with freshness and originality. 
That the singer must be cultivated and 
developed as a personality rather than 
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that the vocal organs be trained as so 
much mere mechanism is her conten- 
tion. To students the book cannot fail 
to be stimulating and elevating, and 
moreover it is written in such a delight- 
ful style that it will prove entertaining 
reading to anyone even casually inter- 
ested in musical matters. A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 


Miss Isabel Butler's translations from 
old French are among the choice bits of 
English literature not to be too highly 
prized either for the stories which they 
tell or for their influence upon such 
young readers as may be lucky enough 
to receive them for gifts; although so 
great is the piety and distinguished 
modesty of this generation that there 
be those who find them unseemly even 
as they find the “Tale of Patient 
Grisel.” High thought and courtly 
word and courteous deed they teach, be- 
ginning with the littl “Our Lady’s 
Tumbler,” which was Miss Butler's first 
essay in the field, and continuing to the 
fourteen grouped in the “Tales from the 
Old French” just issued. A marginal ti- 
tle in black letter replaces the ordinary 
running head, and the title page has a 
border in which the hunters are rang- 
ing the wood right merrily, their dogs 
about them all in a manner medizval 
in the extreme. This is a book for the 
taste of the most fastidious. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 


The wise, the very wise writer of de- 
scriptive books waits until his pow 
is frosty before he chooses what feature 
of a country he will describe, for every 
uctual book seems to spoil two or three 
possibilities. Here is Francis Miltoun 
who has been describing French “Ca- 
thedrals” and “Highways” and beauties 
of all sorts up and down many roads 
in the beautiful countries of Southern 
Europe, and now, when he would dis- 
course of “Royal Palaces and Parks of 
France” his early work meets him at 
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every step. This is of no great conse- 
quence for the centuries have so heaped 
every acre of the land with tradition 
and legend, historical and religious, that 
ten more books would not strip it of 
interest. The colored plates illustrat- 
ing the volume are uncommonly good, 
and do not repeat the subjects of any 
of the earlier volumes, and those who 
possess them will find on examination 
that the new and the old seem to en- 
hance one another. It is a real delight 
to piece together the fragments of the 
chronicle. The cover upon which one 
of the colored pictures appears is espe- 
cially attractive. The soft bark-gray 
of its ground, its dash of green like 
leaves in sunshine with the golden 
lilies and the golden crown for illumin- 
ution make an excellent bit of deco- 
ration. L. C. Page & Co. 


“Never mind anything else, but don't 
forget to have a dog or a cat in it,” 
said the wise old publisher to the 
young author clamorous for the recipe 
for a successful Christmas story, and 
since the advice became known dog and 
cat stories have multiplied sixty and 
some an hundred fold. The cats are 
abundant enough, but shades of John 
Brown, and Kit North and Tam Car- 
lyle, and Walter Scott and Llewellyn, 
call off your dogs! There they stand, 
and, a forest of waving tails behind 
them, a chorus of glad yelps and lit- 
tle cries of delight and soft barks, pro- 
ceeding from them, all ready to be pa 
thetic or joyous or anxious, or anything 
else provided that the Christmas book 
may be good. It is no Christmas book 
after all, Miss Margaret Morse’s pretty 
romance of “Scottie and his Lady,” al 
though it tells of certain Christmas 
festivities. It is a story of a dog 
who becomes the link connecting many 
lives and, after many afflictions, includ- 
ing a bad doctor unwilling to use an- 
wsthetics in operating, is returned to 
the “lady” whom his loss has nearly 
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cost her life; and settles down to per- 
fect dog happiness. It overflows with 
the exaggerated geniality called Dick- 
ensian and liked because it is exag- 
gerated. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Mrs. Rebecca Paulding Meade’s 
“Life of Hiram Paulding, Rear Admiral, 
U. 8S. N.,” belongs to a rapidly increas- 
ing list of biographies of which the 
right-minded American is so proud, and 
which cannot be too widely distributed 
among the young. Admiral Paulding 
served on the Lakes in his early years 
and he was under Decatur and Hull; but 
the most conspicuous incident of his 
life was his journey across the Andes 
as bearer of despatches from Commo- 
dore Hull to Bolivar, a tale often told 
seventy years ago, although half for- 
gotten now, and highly creditable to its 
chief factor. Later he fell into official 
disgrace and arose to general honor 
by the summary capture of the gray- 
eyed man of destiny, but the civil war 
called him forth from his retirement to 
further service and to that energetic 
support of the Monitor project without 
which, in Ericsson’s opinion, the craft 
would never have been built. For thir- 
teen yeurs after the war he filled minor 
posts here and there, honored by all 
who really knew him, but apparently 
neglected by the high authorities. His 
Was one of those careers not actually 
unfortunate but not so felicitous as the 
human beholder could wish. But quiet 
home pleasures and devoted affection 
surrounded him at the last, and sailors 
will never forget the man who rode to 
Bolivar, and captured Walker. Baker, 
Taylor Company. 


If the English world have not re- 
turned to Adam's trade, let not the pub- 
lishers be blamed! It is now some 
years since they began to make the gar- 
attractive, and a thousand de- 
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been used until it seemed as if nothing 
new were left for anyone todo. Now 
comes Mr. Charles H. Curtis, F. R. H. 
8., with “Orchids for Every One,” and 
the volume makes good the promise of 
its title, for the author has grouped 
orchids in accordance with their value 
for general culture, regardless of the 
science shown in inventing them, or the 
art involved in producing them. His 
pages provide the enthusiast enough 
work for a life time, but in their well- 
indexed spaces, he who wants a single 
flower for his own pleasure or for an- 
other’s may find it named, and find it 
at almost any price, and more than 4% 
hundred perfect pictures, more than 
half of them colored, show the simplest 
existing blossoms and also the incredi- 
ble strangeness of many of their 
sophisticated mates. Beauty is not of- 
ten terrifying, but the strange poise of 
the orchid, blossom or spray; its unique 
tinting, its unexpected forms, the wou- 
drous successive novelties in the most 
minute details end by affecting the 
nerves of sight, and make one fear the 
next disclosure. However this effect 
comes only after seeing a long succes- 
sion of the flowers, and each individual] 
quite fulfils Keats’s maxim as to things 
of beauty; and this book should intro- 
duce the orchid everywhere. It is not 
easy to lay the book aside without try- 
ing to find words to praise the manner 
in which Mr. Ernest Waltham has 
shown his subjects at their best. Now it 
is a subtly toned background; now a 
skiifully managed contrast; now an ex- 
quisite modulation from hue to hue that 
fascinates one, until one begins to won- 
der if one really need the flower if one 
may but possess its image. Roses and 
lilies and daffy-down dillies, cockle 
shells and silver bells, daisies pied, 
the pansy streaked with jet, and all the 
rest make way for the orchid. The “or- 
chid for every one!” E. P. Dutten & 
Co. 


